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Tne above is a view of the OLD Jatt, at the north-east extremity 
of the Park, which, with its grated windows, cells, iron-bars, and 
holts, is now nearly transformed into a handsome edifice, for the ac- 
commodation of several public municipal offices. The following 
communication, relating to this once gloomy prison, has been polite- 
lyfarnished for the Mirror by our venerable fellow-citizen, Joun 
Pintarn, Esq. 

THE OLD JAIL. 

[t was erected many years antecedent tothe American revolution, 
The first was in 
Pearl-street, at the corner of Coenties-lane, under the same roof with 


reing the second jail, in succession, in this city 


the first city-hall, which, as the population increased, was found 
too small and inconvenient for the imprisonment and security of 
lebtors and criminals. 
his modern bastile was memorable during the occupation of the 
city by the British forces, from 1776 to 1783, as the provost, under 
the superintendence of the noted Captain Cunningham, provost- 
marshal, and his deputy, Serjeant Keefe. The former lived in New 
York previous to 1776, and during the conflicts between the whigs 
ul tories, the “liberty boys’ and “ loyalists,” was the bully and 
champion ot the latter in the many battles fought in “the fields, * now 
he Park; in front of which, and near the present Bridewel!, the 
whaigs set up their liberty-polls, which were successively demolished 
y the tories, until one was erected so completely cased with iron 
vars and hoops as to set all attacks at defiance ; and which remained, 
tis believed, until the British took possession of the city, on the 
fifteenth of October, 1776. 
fouble-fisted Lrishman, after a bloody scuffle, 


On one occasion Cunningham, a stout, 
was compelled by the 
liberty boys” to kneel down and kiss the liberty pole ; an indignity 
that rankled in his heart, and was afterwards avenged with unre- 
enting severity on the American prisoners ; when, asa reward for 
us loyalty, he was dignified with the post of provest-marshal. A 
wre cruel tyrant could not be found, except in lus deputy, Serjeant 
Keefe, who was one of the most cold-blooded monsters that eve r 
CXisted 
Several public buildings were successively occupied as places of 
confinement for American, or, in the language of the times, rebel 
misoners, In the first instance, the new or middle Dutch church 
1 Nassau and Cedar-streets, where the prisoners (taken on Long 
sland and in fort Washington) were confined ; the sick, the wound 
ed, and well, all indiscriminately huddled together by hundreds and 
isands, large numbers of whom died by disease; and many un- 
ibtedly poisoned by inhuman surgeons, for the sake of their 
watches or silver buckles Tins church was afterwards converted 
0 a riding-school, for training dragoons. The extensive sugar 


House in Liberty-street, and the North Dutch Church, were also 





Used as prisons The new Quaker Meeting-house, formerly in 
ear t, Was appropriated as a hospital. The seamen were con 
Sued on board of prison-ships, where they suffered every possi tie 
ardship, to compel them to enter into the British service Lhe 
Teers were paroiled on Long-asiand, at Flatbush, New-Utre t 


and Gravesend 


ihe provost was destined for the more notorious rebels, civil, 


rn bastiie was 





faval and malitary An odmission into this mod 


e 


ugh to appal the stoutest heart. On the right hand of the main 


‘Was Captain Cunningham's quarters, opposite to which was 


*guard-room. Within the first barricade was Serjeant Keefe's 
apartment At the entrance-door two sentinels were always posted 
12 atid night two more at the first and second barricade s, which 


Were 


grated, barred, and chained: also at the rear-door, and on the 


“sorta at the grated door at the foot of the second flight of steps 


||leading to the rooms and cells in the second and third stories. 


= , When a@ prisoner, escorted by soldiers, was led into the hall, the | be sent to the provost, which painful duty he could not avord, but 


|| whole guard was paraded, and he was delivered over, with all for- 
mality, to Captain Cunningham or his deputy, and questioned as to 
_ his name, rank, size, age, &c. all of which were entered in a record 
book. What with the bristling of arms, unbolting of bars and 
locks, clanking of enormous iron chains, and a vestibule as dark as 
Erebus, the unfortunate captive might well shrink under this in- 
fernal sight and parade of tyrannical power, as he crossed the 
threshold of that door which possibly closed on him for life. But it 
is not our wish to revive the horrors attendant on our revolutionary 
| war; grateful to Divine Providence for its propitious issue, we 
| would only remark to the existing and rising generation, that the 
independence of the United States, and the civil and religious 
} privileges they now enjoy, were achieved and purchased by the blood 
and sufferings of their patriotic fore-fathers. May they guard and 
transmit the boon to their latest posterity. 
| The north-east chamber, turning to the left, on the second floor, 
was appropriated to officers, and characters of superior rank and 
distinction, and was called Congress-hall. So closely were they 
‘packed, that when they lay down at night to rest, when their bones 
ached on the hard oak planks, and they wished to turn, it was alto- 
gether by word of command, “ right—-left,” being so wedged and 
compact as to form almost a solid mass of human bodies. In the 
daytime the packs and blankets of the prisoners were suspended 
around the walls, every precaution being used to keep the rooms 
ventilated, and the walls and floors clean, to prevent jail fever; and, 
"as the provost was generally crowded with American prisoners, or 
British culprits of every description, it is really wonderful that in 
fection never broke out within ite walls 
In this gloomy territic abode were incarcerated at different periods 
many American officers and citizens of distinction, awaiting with 
sickening hope and tantalizing expectation the protracted period of 
their exchange and liberation. Could these dumb walls speak, 
what scenes of anguish, what tales of agonizing wo, might they 
disclose ! 

Among other characters there were at the same time the famous 
Colonel Ethan Allen and Judge Fell, of Bergen county, New 
Jersey. When Captain Cunningham entertained the young Bri 
tish officers, accustomed to command the provost guard, by dint of 
curtailing the prisoners’ rations, exchanging good for bad provisions, 
and other embezzlements practise don John Bull, the captain, his 
de puty, and indeed the commissioners gene rally, were enabled to fare 
surmmptuously Inthe drunken orgies that usually terminated his 
lmners, the captain would order the rebel prisoners to turn out and 
parade, for the amusement of his guests; pointing them out, “this 
is the d—d rebel, Colonel Ethan Allen—that a rebel judge, an 
Englishman,” &c. &« 

Ihe exploits of the undaunted Colonel Ethan Alléh on the 
northern frontier in the earliest stages of the revolutionary war are 
hl ‘ 


y Every effort was 





known to every reader of American histo 


made by bribery to detach him from his country’s cause, but u 


vain. After a long course of imprisonment in England and in this 


city, he was eventually exchanged 
Judge Fell was a most respectable character, of great meekness 
g I 
and humanity. in 1770 he had been chairman of the committee of 


salety for the county of Bergen, at a period when the colonial gov 





ernments were suspended, and before the state governments were 
The power of chairman, almost absolute, was exer 


cised with the greatest discretion by Judge Fell. In the saime 


organized 


county lived a Mr. Buskirk, whose influence and activity were em 
ployed by the chairman to execute his most confidential orders 

fter the disastrous fate of New-York, New-Jersey was overrun by 
the British ; Buskirk’s patriotism failed him, and he joined the Bn 
tish at Powles-hook, where his apostacy was rewarded with the 
commission and rank of heutenant-colonel in a regiment of New 


Jersey refugees His influence seduced many young men, to their 


ultimate grief and sorrow, to abandon their homes, and join the 
British standard against their country 
Judge Fell, who lived at Parsamus, was surprised and brought 

as a prisoner to Povles-hook in 1777, where he was recognized by 
Colonel Buskirk 

limes are altered since we last met,’”’ observed the colonel. 

so | perceive the udge coolly and sarcastically replied, look 
ing at the coloneis unilorm 

Well, you are a prisoner, and going over to New-York, where 
you will be pres nted to General Robertson, the commandant, with 
whom | have the honor to be acquainted I will give you a letter 
ot intr tion to him 





The judge thanked him for the proffered favor, and accepted the || 


etter, which, on introduction to the general, he presented. !t so! 


happene d that General, then Colonel, Robertson and he were old 


acquaintances, and had been associates at Pensacola. after the old 
} i”, 


French war and peace ot 1763. The general, a frank, open-hearted ! 





| Scot, renewed their friendship, telling the judge that he 


that he would do every thing in his power to alleviate his iinpris 
jment. He inquired of the judge whether he was personally a 
|quainted with Colonel Buskirk? to which he replied by mentior 
jing their former intimacy. General Robertson immediately placed 
the colonel’s letter in his hands, the purport of which was, that 
“Judge Fell was a notorious rebel and rascal, and advising that due 
care be taken of him When the judge, after perusing, returned 
the letter, with his usual meekness, the general observed, “ My old 
friend John Fell, you must be a very altered man, and a very great 
| rascal indeed, if you equal this Colonel Buskirk.” 

General Robertson fulfilled his promise to Judge Feil with every 
possible kindness, and more than once called to see him, and rec« 
mended him to the humanity of Captain Cunningham The 
American officers, his fellow prisoners in * congress-hall,” treated the 
judge with the utmost attention; and, out of regard to his advanced 
years, allotted, as he used jocosely to tell, the softest plank on which 
to repose his aged limbs at night. After languishing some monthe 

jin close confinement, General Robertson effected his enlargement 
,on parole, until he was exchanged 

It was an old custom in former times with prisoners sent to jail to 
pay garnish; in other words, to treat their new acquaintances. PF ut 
alas! the poor American prisoners doomed to the provost had 
neither money nor friends, to enable them to pay garnish; in leu 
whereof it was a practice with those who could afford it, to send « 
treat, on their liberation, to their brethren in bondage. Judge Fel! 
nt two hampers of 





on his release, did not forget his brethren ; he 
porter and an English cheese, to regale his friends in congress hal! 

Among other prisoners at this juncture were Major Wynant 
Van Zandt, taken near Hackensack, and Captain Travis, of the 
Raleigh brig of war, captured by a British cruizer, and brought inte 
New- York 


tamely brook the insulting taunts of his captors, and was coma 


Captain Travis, a high-spirited Virginian, could net 


ted to the provost, as the greatest place of punishme nt, for the iv 


solence, as it was termed, of his re plies 
On the oceasion of Judge Fell's liberal treat, the poor prisoners 


With 


mellowed hearts they turned in at night, each man on his own plank 


made a grand set-to, and dewolmshed the whole at one bout 


Colonel Allen and Captain Travis were accustomed to banter each 
other on the superiority of the “Green Mountain boys” and “ Virginia 
buckskins.”” It so happened that on this oceasion Major Van Zandt 
was the middle man between Allen and Travis, who from words fell 
to blows about the prowess of their respective countrymen, and te 


tween them almost kneaded the major’ 


fet sides toa jelly Trave 
ccustomed to fell oak: 


hammers, and his dead 


feeling the blows of Allen's enormous fist 


mm him like sle« 





and to split rails, falling 


lights almost stove in, sprang with the agility of a deer across the 
major, and planting his knees in Allen’s bread-basket, twisted ti 
foretingers in the colonel’s locks, and began in the teue Virginia back 
woods style with his thumbs to gouge out his poepers Ihe colone! 
with his stentorian voice, to save his eve ried out for quarter 


the 
ill t 


roar soon produced Serjeant Keele, with a file of his myroudon: 


ceding lu of victory to Captain Tra Major Van Zand 
indeed t Hechort Phe unusual up 








to quell the riot, and the hall was cleared by locking up ite inmate 
to fight it out, as he said, m the du Next morning Captain 
Cunningham paraded the whole squad, half naked us they were, t 
learn the particulars—Irist an like early f lof a row— regard! 
img the wk rings that encircled Allen’s eyes, and Traver's bat 
tered sconce, with a broad laugh lhe is od them to their h 
with an injunction not to quarrel over their cu n future 
Such is a brief outline of the pastimes of rare occurrence tt 
beguiled the lingering hours of tmprmoned 
At an early pertanl of the war Mr. Varick, of Hackensack 
aged, harmless, inoflensive un, was dragged trom his home, ar 
immured in the provost for eighteen months, where he contracted « 
violent rheumati that afflicted him the remainder of his day 
The only charge against him was, that he had a 1}, a captam 
the rebel army, and secretary to General Schuyler, who eventua 
effected his father’s exchange This son, Colonel Richard Varick 
the late venerable and munificent president of the American Bible 
Socrety hed it a short time since 
Another highly respectable ntleman, of this city, stall livir 
and far advanced in years, endured every suffer hort of deat) 
in this dreadiul provost Hie was confined alone in an upper dur 
geon through the extreme severe winter of 1770-50, when the H 
son, Opposite this city, and buy were frozen over; W thout fire 
candle-light, and compelled to pace its narrow precincts to kee; 
himself from pershing Deli y forbids naming the persor 
was spared to fill many honorable itions In society and vy 
levinced his magnanimity by forgiving his yppressors, although 
was Lnpossible to forget the barbarous cruelties he suffered 


At the evacuation of this city by the British, twenty-fifth Nowe 
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her, 1783, the main guard in the city-hall, head of Broad-street, and 
the provost guard were the last that abandoned their stations As 
General Washington, with a small body of continentals and a nu- 
merous escort of citizens, restored to their long deserted homes, was 
moving down Chatham-street, and turning into Peari-street, to pro- 
ceed to the old fort, Serjeant Keefe considered it time to retreat. 
A few British subjects remained, for various crimes, in his custody. 
As he was stepping over the threshold, one of them inquired 
Serjeant, what is to become of us?” 

You may all go to the d—I together,” was his reply, as he threw 
the ponderous bunch of keys on the floor be hind him. 

Thank you, serjeant,” was the answer; “ we have had too much 
of your company in this world to follow you to the next. 

It has been asserted, that both Cunningham and Keefe came to 


an ignominious end 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE QUIET MAN, 
— 77 
You would have been delighted with him. He was so unobtrusive, 


so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of stillness He was a living 
His tongue was a superfluity. 


‘Expressive silence. 


rebuke to every thing in nature 
The rose that unfolds its soft leaves noiselessly in a green-house, 
and blooms and withers and says never a word, had an existence 
that he might have envied, or a stream that lapses along delusively 
without a ripple, his abhorrence of confusion, exercise and riot 
was so deep-rooted. Ihave seen him walk fifty yards around an 
old cow, reclining in the shade, rather than disturb her cogitations 
At school he used to let the birds out of the cages, the mice out of 
He would rather suffer any privation than speak It 
A bustle acted on him like a 
He closed up in company 


the traps 
was wonderful 
spell, A stranger put him on the rack 
like a sensitive plant; and the exquisitely susceptible leaves of his 
mind drew themselves in and shrunk, the moment he was driven 
Poor, dear Alfred, to what 
How the rattle and 
thunder, the jolting, pushing, and pulling, and all the everlasting 
agitations and discords of this restless world, must have jarred 
W hat loathings and thrillings, what trem 
blings and shudderings must have made up the history of his ex 


He was a statue 


from the atmosphe re of his own circle 
excruciations he must have been exposed 


upon his gentle spirit. 
istence. 


are 
finger, or a foot encumbered with one of those visitations of huma 


Have you never observed, my attentive reader, if you 
afflicted with any wound, a broken arm, a gash upon your 
nity, which defy philosophy to tell the use of, what a tacit and 
unanimous consent appears to prevail among all your acquaintance 
to bring themselves violently in contact with the affliction? So it 
was with Alfred. Every disturbance pursued him. He went to 
a remote country village, and a barrel of powder exploded under his 
window. He visited a vessel of war in the bay, and he had no 
lle 
spent a month in the West Indies, and was driven away by an 
c irthquake He was on board the steam-boat —— when the boiler 
burst; and in the Albany stage when it overturned. They have 
lately enlisted him in the militia, though a drum sets his teeth on 
c ige Poor, dear Alfred | my heart bleeds for him 

vate corner, who ever spoke more to the purpose ? 


sooner set foot on deck than orders were given to fire a salute 


Yet, in a pri 

Who ever 
Who could unbosom him- 
self to a frend more delightfully ? Whocould whisper more persua 
sively in a Hlow he pours out his very soul in a 
letter. What a companion he would make in a prison! What a 
husband! What a father. What an ornament to society, if he 
could but talk. What a happy fellow if nature had given him nerve 
to bear the crash and riot of worldly lite 

[ met him one morning last summer on my way to the Albany 


steam-boat, and was pleased to learn th 


amassed a greater fund of observation ? 


woman's ear? 


it he was bound on the 
same journey, 

“T am going,” to fly from the hubbub of the city, and 
indulge myself for a month with a country life. Nothing like rural! 
I shall live till | come back to this infernal bedlam.” 


said he, ‘ 


quiet , 
As we approached the ferry, a gigantic, ruffian-looking personage 
grasped his arm with, 
* Have a back, sir?” 
© Any oranges to-day, sir? 


t 


said a boy 
Suy a paper?’ screamed another. 

“Out of the way!” thundered a cartman, as the wheel passed 
within an inch of our feet. 

‘Clear the road!” bawled a traveller, panting and dripping with 
haste, thinking he was too late for the boat. 

* All on board,” shouted the captain 

The man rang the bell. The steam was let off, bursting by fits 
from the pipe, the wheel turned and splashed, and the dusty throng 
gave way to the green waves 

“Thank heaven,” said Alfred, uncovering his ears, and taking 
along breath, “and now for the country.” 

A shower came up suddenly 
into the cabin. 


al] the 
Babies screamed. A lap-dog, banished by the 
corporation law, began to bark. A gentleman at our back favored 
us with random passages from Cinderella, out of tune atrociously 
Alfred had armed himself with a book, and was striving to read; 
but five worthies, on the same bench, commenced talking polities, 
and after a few civil preliminaries on the subject of the general state 
of the country, Poland, the reform bill, the three days, and the 
doctrine of nullification, started off upon General Jackson and 
Major Eaton, with that calm and dispassionate temper, which pecu- 
liarly distinguishes American gentlemen on board steam-boats, when 


and drove passengers 


| spend a day and night with him. 


discussing the affairs of the nation. Alfred shut his book, leaned 
back, folded his arms, and closed his eyes. Resignation is a virtue 
I felt for him from my soul. He is the gentlest of all human crea 
tures. But if Major Eaton had shown himself at the moment, I 
would scarcely have answered for the consequences. Indeed a little 
miniature dandy, with plaid pantaloons and a rattan, offering, at 
the same time, his silver snuff-box, asked him if he did not think 
Major Eaton had been sadly misused ? 

“No, sir,” replied Alfred. “I abhor his name—he has been 
ringing in my ears these six months 

Alfred shut his mouth; the person shut his box, and the bell 
rang for breakfast. Accepting an invitation to accompany him to his 
retreat, we landed at Newburgh, and crossed over the river to a 
farm-house, at some distance in the interior. I had only time to 
He was fond of reading, and had 
brought with him a few choice authors, to be enjoyed in uninter- 
rupted seclusion 

“ Now,” said Alfred, as we seated ourselves beneath the low 
moss-covered shed, which formed the piazza of this humble habita- 
tion, “I am entering upon a kind of new existence. ‘ Happiness,’ 
says Addison, ‘is an enemy to pomp and noise ;’ and, believe me, 
there is no quiet like that of an obscure country farm-house. Here 
the thunder of carts and stages over the trembling pavements is never 
heard. The beating of drums, the shuffling of crowds, and allthe 
innumerable noises of the town are strangers; and where can aman 
expect to find a more delightful shelter from these pests than here? 


Where can his memory more clearly recall the passages of his past 
life, or his wisdom conceive plans for the future? Here for a time 
evil passions lose their hold, a holy influence deadens our hatreds, 
and defines more strongly the outlines of our many friendships. 1 
look down on the world from this scene of repose. There is no 
enemy to whom I would not here extend my hand; my bosom owns 
an unwonted yearning for those who, however beloved, are over- 
looked and neglected in the revel and riot of the town; and what 
lofty temple softens the heart to adoration like this simple and lovely 
landscape, reposing in a peaceful beauty, untainted with the evils of 
the world ? Here no troubles disturb, no interests clash, no acci- 
dents terrify, everything is ” 

We were startled by a sudden shout from friend Simon, the far- 
mer. After a pretty profane ejaculation, and a sudden rush by us, 
so as nearly to overturn the chair on which my friend was seated, 





he went on shouting, 
* Jacob, run, vou lazy scoundrel; the hogs are in the corn 
Watch; here, Watch; seize ‘em, boy 


run, Jacob; let down the bars.’ 


Here, 


Run, Jacob; seize ‘em, 


boy H ? 

An enormous house-dog, just from the pond, started through the 
entry at the call, and shaking the contents of his saturated hair over 
Alfred, laid his course, barking furiously, towards the intruding, 
and now alarmed quadrupeds. Simon and Jacob shouted ; the pigs 
squeake d; Watch added tothe clamor; the cows bellowed ; the geese 
hissed; the ducks, guinea-hens, and all the inhabitants of the farm 
yard, joined the contusion 

Nothing like rural quiet !" thought I. 

At supper we were interrupted by the screams of Jacob. Friend 
Simon was promoting his education with the end of a rope 
said Alfred 

“Poor Alfred!” said I; ‘ 

We retired to rest early. In the room allotted to us was a clock 

“Whata happy thought!’ said Alfred. ‘A clock reminds us 
that time flies as it proclaims the passing hour.” 

We were just sinking into a sleep, when the clock struck ten, 


* Poor Jacob!" 


no interests clash, no accidents disturb!” 


A rattling noise preceded the operation, and the bell might have 

been heard through the whole house It awakened us regularly 

through the night, at the termination of every sixty minutes. 
What a happy thought! 

The next day was intensely hot. The sun glanced down fiercely 
The leaves hung on the trees motionless. The dog lay panting in 
the shadow, with half a yard of tongue hanging from his mouth. 
The hens, &c. gathered in secret meetings under the carts and 
Alfred got his Shelley, and handed me Milton 


} 
a) 


hedges, Every 
A woman interrupted us with a mop 
Will the gre ntlemen please to sit in the other side of the house ?”" 


“Why, what are you going to do?” inquired Alfred, looking up 


thing was silent enoug 


from his book. 
“Going to wash the stoop 


of water over the | 


* said the fair intruder, dashing a pail 
wards 

We had no sooner fairly settled ourselves in another situation 
than Jacob came by with a load of wood. 

Pretty Poll,” said Jacob 

* Pretty Poll,” screamed a voice at our shoulder, in such a dis- 
cordant tone, that Alfred again put his hands tohis ears. It was a 
parrot, whose tongue thus set in motion, regaled us with such 
choice specimens of colloquism, as “ Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll! Ha, 
ha, ha! Huzza, huzza! Come todinner. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Alfred looked resolutely at his Shelley There was a dead 
Hie went on with his book, and suddenly turned to me to 
read a passage of rare beauty 

** Ge to work, go to work, 

“ The devil take the fool,” 
in a passion. 

“Stupid fool! Stupid fool!’ screamed the bird. 
Ha, ha, ha!’ 

Poor Alfred ! He must soon learn that there is no refuge from a 
misfortune, the source of which is in himself. Instead of seeking to 
fly from tumult, be must strive to become familiar with it. The world 
was not formed for the fastidious or the refined. 


place of rest, and long may it 


silence. 


said Poll 


said Alfred, flinging down the volume 


“Ha, ha, ha! 


There is only one 


be ere he lies in its stillness. Sgpcusy. 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


THE OPERA—PASTA—TAGLIONI, ETC. 
Wao has not heard of Pasta? The “glorious Pasta’ —the “divine 
Pasta’’—the “immortal Pasta’’—the Pasta whose fame has reached 





| every part of Europe where a musician lives or an opera-house exists 


and who, despite of professional rivalries and jealousies, is allowed by 
universal acclamation—by competent and incompetent judges—to 
have “touched the topmost point of greatness’’ in her profession 
After an absence of three years from England, she made her a; 
pearance at the King’s theatre, upon which occasion nearly all the 
beauty and fashion of the metropolis assembled to welcome her re 
turn; together with a few individuals, like your humble servant 
neither particularly beautiful nor fashionable. I cannot say 
that I attended rather to appease my feelings of awakened curiosity 
than from any sanguine anticipations of pleasure, because I thought 
that my ignorance of the Italian language would be a drawback 
not to be counterbalanced by the talents of the actress, or a bal 
English translation or version of the opera; but, without any affec 
tation, J can safely say I came away as much gratified as astonished 
and as much astonished as a person of an equable temperament 
can well be. Pasta is certainly sui generis. There have been many 
good actors and many good singers, but such a union of musical 
excellence and Siddonian power, passion, grace, and majesty does 
not, never did, and it may be, never will exist again in the same per 
She stands alone : no comparison between her and any other 
will hold good—though not so much on the score of inferiorit 
as dissimilarity. The piece selected for her debut was Mayer's 
grand serious opera of Medea, a part with which Madame Pasta has 
become identified, and of which she holds undisputed possession 
All who have the slightest smattering of classicality are familiar 
with the history of Jason and the Golden Fleece: his desertion of 
his lawful spouse Medea, his subsequent bigamious conduct 
espousing the Princess Creusa, and the fearful retaliation of his 
ex-wife. The dramatist has followed the old story or fable very 
and the predominating passions are consequently lov 
jealousy, rage, and revenge, with a suitable climax of horror. I have 
seen many fine performances, but I never saw one in which t 
actor appeared more terrifically in earnest than in this instance. S 
was a complete whirlwind of the passions: a southern vel 
yet, for all that, there was 
thing in her acting in the slightest degree overstrained 
or which the most phlegmatic spectator could point out os not 

In the first act, when endeavor 
ing to prevent Jason's marriage, she is merely a sublime termagant 
and it is only in the second, after all her efforts prove fruitless 


son. 


closely ; 





pervaded every look and gesture ; 


OT artihicia 


tified by her situation in the scene. 


she resolves upon revenge, that her real triumph commences. Cer 
tainly nothing could be finer or more touching than the irresoluti 
with which she regards her children when meditating their murder 
—her alternate fierceness and tenderness—her unavailing wish t! 
she could only kill their father's part in them—the deadly hatred 
with which she regards them as Jason's offspring, and the love 
pity into which she relapses as she feels they are likewise her ow: 
Despair was never more truly or beautifully personified, than, whe 
about to strike the fatal blow, she suddenly feels all a mother’s fond 
ness tugging at her heart-strings—her uplifted arm falls powerless 
her head sinks upon her bosom, and she stands for a few 
The voice of Jasor 
heard in pursuit of her, rouses and lashes her into fury, bordering 
on insanity, and the unnatural murder is at length consummated 
I have somewhat of an Indian contempt for gesticulation on or 


her side, 
seconds as in a trance—helpless and desolate. 


nary occasions, holding it to be Frenchified, frivolous. and ridiculous 
and all species of attitudinizing is my especial abhorrence. If ever 
I be executed for murder, it will be for discharging a piste! from t 
pit of the theatre at some fellow who, at sight of a ghost or an i 
jured friend, has thrown his legs and arms into what he conceives 
beautiful position, and, loath to give the audience too little of ag 
thing, continues them in it, until the applause his evolution | 
cited subsides, to the entire destruction of the illusion of the 
But action, when there is heart and soul in it, and when every 
movement is apparently the result of the feeling of the moment, ! 
universal language ; and it is extraordinary what a sensation may 
times be produced by the sweep of an arm or the pointing 
finger. Pasta is continually in motion. I do not know whether 
she wants repose in other parts—in Medea the violence of the pas 
sions called into play will not admit of it—but there is a gro 


1 manner, the very 





variety, and fiery vehemence in her gestures anc 
opposite of theatrical calculation and display. Some ot her attit 
are the very essence of the ‘sublime and beautiful.” She appeets 
to have something else to think about than how the extre 


her person are conducting themselves. The closing scene, W'« 
- . . ehy . 
after the murder of her children, she confronts Jason, throw 


dagger reeking w ith their blood towards him, exclaiming, as he tur! 
away with horror, “ Ha! traitor—dost thou shun ni 

appalling. Of Pasta’s astonishing voice it may be sa 
claims to pre-eminence rest rather upon its enormous pov 
its guality—not that it is deficient in the latter respect, but t 
former is its distinguishing characterist.c; the manner u 





wi 


fills and rings through the immense opera-house is wonder! ! 
is. in the lower tones, what is termed a “ veiled” voice—that !s, | 
plain English, rather husky; but this, which to others would ' ® 
serious disadvantage, is, on many occasions, ol signal service 

Pasta, particularly in depicting the stronger passions, © on 


despair or horror; the upper tones are remarkably full ar 
and al! that can be desired. Upon the whole, I t 


nk she is one 
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— fa _________ 
the wonders of the age, whose merits have not been over-rated; and, | hast thou formed to cheat thy neighbor, or speculate on thy friend? | fragrant incense of flattery rose uparound him, and the Genius pointed 
——— if ever she cross the Atlantic, 1 am not afraid that what I have What stock hast thouexamined ? What league hast thou formed! out to me the transcendant form of happiness, invisible to all else, as she 
ventured to say in her behalf will appear at all exaggerated. Fair, indeed, gentle student, show yon beaming heavens; but not over leaned over from a radiant cloud in the act of placing a wreath upon 
London is certainly a pleasant place in many respects—you can | those sparkling fields lies the path to wealth. his temples, when the massive gates were burst open with a sudden 
have the rery best of every thing if you desire it, and merely for But to knowledge,” said I, “to reflection—lead they not thither?’ | violence, and a pale and breathless messenger rushed into his pre 
ivine paying extravagantly for it. As soon as the first singer in the world, “Tush,” simple youth. ‘ What care the eaters and drinkers | sence Phe torm and the wreath faded away; a shadow fell upon 
ched er line, had withdrawn her claims to public attention for the around thee for these, unless they may be turned into money? But | all things ; the sounds of revel were hushed like the audacious hopes 
Lists evening, the first dancer in the world, to wit, Taglioni, put in hers. come I am thy friend; and thou shalt at least learn that thy very of his bosom; and the hollow voice of the messenger was heard with 
ed by Do not be afraid! My enthusiasm about her was only transitory, | obscurity and solitude shelter thee from dire evils, and that even in fearful distinctness: Death has entered thy mansion 
—t and I am not going to be eloquent or tedious (as the discriminating this, thy time is not lost. Ihe glass changed ; I saw the father bending over the dea i 
sior or foolish reader may think me) in her praise, to any alarming The glass revealed a magnificent mansion, from the window of | of his youngest born, a fair boy, with his mother’s face. His eve 
r ay extent. Besides, there is nothing astonishing about Taglioni—at which the wealthy owner leaned like me, and looked out upon the | were only half closed. Their blue light yet came faintly through 
il the least according to the cus-.-aon acceptation of the word— nothing to night; but not like me, to find a joy in every object. He turned his | the lashes; words seemed bursting from the parted lips, and the : 
pr re gape and wonder at, and in any of the minor theatres in London, dim eyes wearily abroad, and laid his hand upon his forehead with tle cold hands laid on the bosom as he ha 1 placed them,when he 
vant r elsewhere, I have no doubt she would be accounted immensely a groan. His cheeks were flushed with hectic, his temples racked | mured “ father,” and grew thus still. ‘The bereaved parent was y« 
inferior to Mademoiselles Celeste, Constance, Heloise, and other with pangs. A few white hairs told of age, and the wrinkled and | gazing on the lost treasure. ‘The sun was slowly sinking and 
jositt spinners around on one leg, who unblushingly call themselves haggard features betrayed sickness and sorrow. usly, even as it had goue down yesterday, when the = , 
vught lancers. Her style is rather distinguished by ease, grace, and ele- “ What avails his wealth,” said the Genius, “although he hath again to thrill his busom—greeted its golden hues A rosy beam 
gance, than energy and spirit, She has not the fire or nimbleness acquired gold beyond his amplest expectations? But look at himas | glanced suddenly into the darkened chamber, and lighted its 
bal of Ronzi Vestris. but her manner is more refined ; and she has less the leaden lids fall over his blood-shot eyes, and that sigh heaves his | sweet face When the heart is tull of gnef, what a touch 
iffe F of the art than even that polished danseuse. Per- breast Listen—he sjx aks flows it. No one saw the father’s features buried in silence by 
she laps there ; us many points of resemblance between Tagliom Oh death said the suflerer, with a tremulous voice wilt thou wrecked h ye How apt are ortals to deems the selves sunk into 
ent nd Mrs. Austin as can possibly exist between two accomplished never end this anguish! Wherefore have | drawn upon me t the lowest grade of misery, tll | idence opens a yet deeper chasm 
any mistresses of such widely different ar? Every thing now-a-days, protracted mockery A slight breeze came rustling overthe tree- to their startled sight. As he clasped his surviving chi he i 
IsiCa lancing, tailoring, and cookery comes under the comprehensible tops, and blew the gorgeous damask curtain across his face He with pride on the tall princely bey an bore his ow > manly featu 
ws head of «arts and sciences.) Both exhibit the same heedlessness of put it away Cursed splendor,” he exclaimed. “ For these hollow —fashioned for daring enterprise, and inspired with high 
P per mere effect, and appear to have about an equal contempt for what the ornaments I have wasted my youth. Dear spirit of health, | have What ous fancy casts over him the same fatal sickness w 
other French term a? de force. A degree of languor, almost amount- driven thee from my bosom. What spell hath gold to strengthen had bereft him of his lowler flower? With re-awakened h 
jorit ing to indifference, seems to pervade both, and both achieve the most these shrivelled imbs—to smooth this seamed brow—to banishthese marks the: rooping of the y's spirits—the fever-flush of hischee 
iver's difficult triumphs in their art with so little effort that the uninitiated | agonizing tortures ? W hat affluence can recall the simple joys I have Dear father,”’ said the fading invalid, “shall 1 be like my 
a ha spectator remains ilmost unconscious that any thing partic ular trampled down in this accursed pursuit >’ Havel quenc hed the fire Must 1 leave you and lie so stil nv head is dizzy. tather— » the 
SS101 has been accomplished. Both, in short, belong to that scarce and of my eyes and the lustre of my soul, to be a word in the mouths of | burns—oh save me trom these dreadful pains 
niliar valuable class of public characters who seek rather to delight than men—to } lease my palate with poisons—to enervate my frame with I dave not stand with the arent by the be all ; 
ion of astonish—who appeal rather to the good sense and good taste of the | fatal luxuries? Fool—madman that | have been. reature, while disease uttine bien te excracia + tetenee 
ct ir few than the “ignorant wonder” of the many. He paused again, and regarded the being who reposed on the death waits ready to re ota j * 1s tenet { : " ; vict 
f his Of the Opera house or King’s theatre itself, I have but little to cou h A faint light fell on her features. A repulsive face his lips, wiped the damp dr +f m 1 “ = { aa a 
very say. It is very large and very plain—almost shabby. If there be and | knew her mind was coarse and her heart bad . a thes " Ty! * 096 ca ° ’ : Cathe ‘ 
lov ostentation in having it so, there is a good deal of pride—and Foul minion, and instrument of my ruin!’ he muttered thou se cgileaeas mam was fathe E 
| have ride, whether it seek to distingui itself by glitter or plainness, too hast come to me linked with gold. For thee and thy cankered Le it? é : 
h the s much the same thing. The great attraction at it now is the treasures, | turned from the dear face of that gentle creature who oe : tiny , ‘ 
Ss wonderfu st wonderful, and yet again wonderful” Paganini. sleeps now where no cares oppress. For her sweet lips 1 took thy Watcher over t ~ KIM iw i ‘ 
nence John Bi id he had some words about the prices of admission ; ubhorred kisses—for her thrilling words of love, thy repulsive mur oe oe ee pie: ‘ 
t anv when John, for the first time in his long life, resisted being imposed | murs—for her pure and devoted ’ , whines ; : ; , , 1 ; 
i pon by lorcign tiste of distinction, which I take to be one of He laid his forehea Upon a carved marie t ‘ igitation shook sheesansetaasute a3 ; , 7 
t jus a yost re urkable events of the vear IS3S1. Paganini modestly his nervous form—the « wiuirplayed untelt in his dishonore «hs — fe he knew that his son wa : ; 
Avor requested that the prices should be advanced to ¢hree guineas per Weep on, old man,” said the Genius, as the scene disappeared; | ; : , eres Agha le. —— ' 
gant fifteen dollars ') upon which some wag petitioned that six- thousands like thee learn too late the perils of sacrificn ture | : “ dees. ses wav is 
: pences be no longer called, as they have been from time immemo- to fashion, But look, yonder is a scene of a di ent cde i gta. j ‘ Mes 1 God See ee 
Cer } i er’s nce A My he urt le aye 1 at the picture of lair prpiliess are aut a : — ed i eames ™ er 
t — -_ . most enchanting that earth can present No chaste t ‘ ae 5 ‘ - ry “nese fa 
rider ‘ ing with classic columms in the wonlight was thi ni zzii Let the htns : : ; Let thist trut 7 
: THE CENSOR. a oe PRE NART ts , shuddering frame \ ive they been blasted in the ‘ 
_— P 4 = _ irmy in triuunphant mnarch—nhe tironed mona rviittering reve i et es ye aa pana ede : 
tre THE LITTLE GENIUS. Remguer by tar, but cures to strike upon the Ruest Chaves cs Seeing, |» oe s heavenly P aemeat sy Teereicert , ‘ 
e al \ ind make them vibrate with tie earest touch of pleasure \ : : : 
\ , ‘ fatle il ‘ n Lappy fut ZI Ww ! ed a s 4 ent = ' ' He tor ' , de 
whe ; hildren the loveliest chaildre eversaw i up t . \ i , My . te 3 . ! 
f A an ‘ sc ure é » « orning Wers njured uj ele ! t hat ' : hut at ' . . , 
ss ht v dim. shot up aa expt I bent from the w w, orgems newly formed by t " I ture, vet un ven Look a , Slowly I . 
a few tor | was weary of solitude a t hts, and my eves wander- soiled in the dark trafl t lite. ‘I © the ee in irress ‘ f Phe eve were i ‘ ! LTIPst se 
SO t tinctively¥, upWards ~> uli ite eX pitlise \calm tion in such a sight There is somethi rly im the erfect 4 thie nd a jet Prave- yar Iw ee eunes a ire 
lon eee eee ail : ras range ik nocence and I ele . i ; ‘ ' er \ er ui t Lier stele Hh ‘ 
¢ ’ = n e rw es reaking ire w lik l s the eves of ‘ -t ‘ 4 i t vith | “ . it ithe Ge 
or ‘ it illiant stars ‘ US gels strewn a g nsclou that he has ere ‘ . ore ' Phe t that glitte a - : 
- sol s é ‘ i er ste s ha es It ppresse wn | ~ , ed ceva t Keept elt, there Iu 
fever ann tes a iliac ; ~ the ing over into ohe ndew Ede . t er open to the 4 ences of nat Phey wall te 
t ght time id. ever and i e zenitl ee Happy the man, if a e be, wi in . teen that Vo upit the eart! Int i 
. vibbous moon With pun . Ae a hit mid be stirred with Welcd ‘ \ el vl — » 108 wedi u . , i ' 
es ; still struggling o1 dvi eauty, faintly smiling as I am almost an rim tha ft i t a dhe ‘ : virtues that ; 
g © flox t ‘ tr 1 rveu W tast y" us re tt crite I have a k vit col ‘ ist . cakt ren ot 
is Paste ghtly open for the perus Piet - tieht heavens! ing hopes, yet | » okey . » ome ! ‘ \ the ene with level bea | 
cen’ I know th what emotions others contemplate t turning of solicitude. I marvel at their power to ee W hat . : ewest. What carthly pleas 
. us Wondertul leaf inthe volume of the universe it it teaches me pictures of bewitching run lous iM tv Tore (rine ‘ . : a ' an nen even theese U : ‘ 
i vith a spirit’s language. The voice of all my passions is still. Calm how the outreaching tendrils of soul tw ind them ‘ naan a Snye . Remember, when the f 
y at ess vrandeur are in my gination i the « iplving sWeet nnpulse in ever tion Wi what re tant tv | _ rp , not Ato the t 
‘ ike men vile veling, fade tospecks loosen their hold t ) road ¢ ’ y Wor th! Gh! f pleasure t a Iw i 
ether elt i Y isi uld read Milton - + ans | ur ce ithey unger tore rt Ss about tlhe ‘ t esi } t mn hor nf sia ull u — sat 
. er his sublumest passages Y ‘ forever preserve the tones of their silve the Ance {thei ‘ it rrows with the t 
2 r existence to be thus borne upwa with the wi f con inabashed and beaming eves, the s that yon b sles : . . cage t fala # the . a 
= t rinking the everlasting glory like an elem out the freshness of those cherub lips t sinless t ts ee 
, While these reveries were | i in fragments thir ' fara that float through their ’ ike vbreak { h heave \ al ' is ended voices in the Rance, Swi 
ears iti aE eee wots nave | Canke tient Ol ep y : aia eal ; ; the wl se alone far off tl 
* o the - f her winding streams u th caunt ’ hungry ¢ } ' . ‘ ' ‘ ' ‘ I ‘ ! K ol ‘ i i 
; self toget ' asses, float pestilential v t on chilltheir t ed aw eaten 
. . © fort sv light ditk t , les that sha j the nst t t - j t ‘ t 
. stre the he | ‘ t \\ = ‘ ol st eas ¢ plove et : ! 
. Genius stoc ante } ra] . ‘ P et ' ' ‘ i ‘ ! ! j i yet 
Acsa | ‘ . sae ll dine il vent the ' th ease i t ent. Yet death be nec ) 
vt rly eat wit vor _ vd the ‘ ‘ es bias 8s ros ke | Lhe key t r va erie ur feet 
- «} afl ‘ : table tir i , one ‘ , ‘ ’ tute ‘ i i 1 “ { fort « to the hierat hat al ' 
ae g ( «t 1 th 1 those pret us = t l ‘ \ ‘ lit prot iar ig i su tit nt it it trie hereafter! W he 
: reamest ‘ . What - - take then , ‘ i ral Nit wert “ t { 1) Wi ret init r rn t ! lll are 
as - rt irt ing brave o the stars to-night utwhen w white the ison | sot r tra! t . att eve ‘ he it . : 
eer sha t iv to-morrow a vw the crowd, with heav into Wis ‘ t r hit give t VO Ove t ts wi ectons had * It 
¢ Fand asolitarv bos what stt ilearnedt t thes lars n the lowest v t “ I reat i i t t ‘ 
y , W : € st 4 . : ‘ I 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





A POET'S DAUGHTER. 
Written for Miss * * *, at the request of her father, 
BY MR. HALLECK. 


“ A iapy asks the minstrel's rhyme." 
A lady ashs 7—There was a time, 
When, inusical as play-bells chime 
To wearied boy, 
That sound would summon dreams sublime 
Of pride and joy. 
But now the spell hath lost its sway, 
Life's first-born fancies first decay, 
Gone are the plumes and pennons gay 
Of young romance; 
There linger but her ruins gray 
And broken lance. 


“ This is no world,” so Hotspur said, 
For “tilting lips’ and “ mammets” made, 
No longer in love’s myrtle shade 

My thoughts recline— 
I'm busy in the cotton trade, 

And sugar line. 


«Tis youth, 'tis beauty asks—the green 

“ And growing leaves of seventeen 

“ Are round her; and, half hid, half seen, 
A violet flower : 

“ Nursed by the virtues she hath been 
From childhood’s hour.” 


Blind passion’s picture—yet for this 

We woo the life-long bridal kiss, 

And blend our every hope of bliss 
With her's we love; 

fier’s—who admired a serpent’s hiss 
In Eden's grove! 


Beauty—the fading rainbow’s pride, 
Youth—'twas the charm of her who died 
At dawn, and, by her coffin’s side, 
A grandsire stands; 
Age-strengthened, like the oak, storm-tried, 
Of mountain lands 


Youth's coffin—hush the tale it tells! 

Be silent, memory’s funeral bells ! 

Lone in my heart, her home, it dwells, 
Untold till death, 

And where the grave-mound greenly swells 
(Ver buried faith. 

© But she who asks hath rank and power, 

“ And treasured gold, and hemmed tenes 

“ A kingdom for her marriage dower, 
“ Broad seas and lands ; 


“ Armies her train, a throne her bower, 
“ A queen commands 


’ 


Earth's regal suns have set. 


> 


A queen? 
W here perish'd Marie Antoinette 
Where's Bordeaux's mother? where the jet 
Black Haytian dame? 
And Lusitania’s coronet > 
And Angouléme ? 


Empires to-day are upside down, 

The castle kneels ter om the town, 

The monarch fears a printer's frown, 
A brick-bat's range— 

Give me, in preference toa crowr 
Five shillings change 


“ Another asks—though firet among 
‘The good, the beautiful, the young 
The birthright of a spell more strong 
‘Than these hath brought her; 
* She is your kinswoman tn song 
“A poet's daughter!" 


A poet's daughter? Could I claim 

‘The consanguinity of fame, 

Veins of my intellectual frame 
Your blood would glow 

Proudly, to sing that gentlest name 
Of aught re de ! 


A poet's daughter! Dearer word 

Lip hath not spoke, nor listener heard ; 

Fit theme for song of bee and bird 
From morn till even, 

And wind-harp, by the breathing stirred 
Of star-lit heaven 

My spirit’s wings are weak—the fire 

f vetic comes but to expire, 

Iler name needs not my humbk 
lo bid it live; 

She hath already from her sire 
All bard can give. 


' 
a 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


INTERCEPTED LETTER FROM SARATOGA. 


Congrees-hall, Augast 2 


Tweive, dear Imogene—only twelve ! and every footfall is hushed 
in this castle of folly, and even the rioters in “ Rattle-row” seem to 
have mistaken the hour, and are still. The ball broke up—no one 
knew why. ‘There was something in the air, or, perhaps, a string 
{ tune in the orchestra, or there was a conspiracy among the 
‘owers, or there were poppies among the wreaths, or something 
~the gods know what—which, onthe very stroke of twelve, turned 


out 


0 





| every face to the door, and compressed 
‘yawn of weariness. And so here I am, in a place called by cour- 
| tesy a room, but better described as an orifice in the wall, wakeful | 


every lip with a smothered 
| 


| as a “ nightingale with her breast against a thorn,” and just so much 





out of humor with my newest flame that I can think pleasantly of | 
you—you, who are so constant, (to caprice,) and who, if you were 
not my cousin, and unsusceptible of a cut, I should weary of, offend, 
and forget, as, in my utter fickleness, I weary of the rest of your deli- 
cious sex, one by one, and offend and forget them. Is this profane ? 
Jam to “send youa chronicle’—of what? You did not specify, 
and it is so pleasant to gazette one’s-self, that I have half a mind to) 
fill it with my own dear experiences—cutting you out of all your |} 
expected scandal and news of matches made and marred, (or, as | 
Phil writes it, since the pretty Julia’s mother dismissed him, ma’d.) || 
I say I have a great mind to tell you what J have achieved and suffer- | 
ed, whom / like and don’t like, and who likes me and does not like || 
me, instead of feeding with the world’s opinions and the world’s | 
preferences, the appetite to which I have all my life contributed, and | 
which is so morbid as to need all my memory, and a great deal of || 
my imagination—your curiosity, my lady cousin! 
If you would not show my letter, | could be so scandalous ! 





But | 
you will, Abuse of one's friends is the only sweet morsel human | 
nature is eager to share, and like the fragrance of your own flower- 
ing orange, it is infinitely divisible—though, unlike it, too, it is never |) 
dissipated in air. Oh, such precious calumnies! Such deliciously ! 
diabolical suspicions! Such magnificently desperate deductions as || 
I will whisper to you across your scrap work-table on the first even- || 
ing you shall devote to me after my return! Ah! it is a sweet || 
world, cousin Imogene! You have no enemy so pure that they have } 
not a slander in pickle for her! No rake on your visiting list so 
delightfully wicked that they cannot whitewash him with a “but.” 
Things are better managed now than they ‘“used-to-was.” The 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb. The sins are saddled upon the || 
saints. “'’Cause why?’ They are better able to bear them! Com- |) 
mend me toan enlightened philosophy if [ ever should grow wicked. i 

You would know what we are doing at Congress-hall. It is the | 
same old chapter of agreeable inconsistencies—the same old round 
as ever of fun, folly, and flirtation. He must be a young observer 
who does not know that the bad passions are the best dressed part 
of the Feeling family, and he must be “ werry hignorant,” as Paul 
Shack would observe, who thinks there is one heart in a thousand | 
beating under those satin bodices that forgets every thing but the 
pleasure of the dance, and keeps time with light pulses to Johnson’s 
leading fiddle. Oh, heavens! I have seen such expressions flit over 
an admired lip! I have heard such tones as I loitered about the | 
staircase, when “that circumstance called a husband” received his 
admired wife from the hands of her waltzing partner! It was a! 
wise writer of allegories that represented pain and pleasure as chang- | 
ing masks in the dance after happiness ! 


] 


Yet is there much here to soften a cynic, after all. There is a dis- | 
tinguished belle, who deserves all her brilliant reputation, and, 1 
verily believe, has a heart beyond incense, and a world of her own 
into which the flutterers about her never enter; and there are cele 
brated women—one, certainly, if no more—whose freshness of feel 
ing, and delicacy, and taste, are as unimpaired as her transcendant 
beauty, and whose feet, my dear Imogene, (and this is saving much) 
are as pretty as your own, and whose immense dark eyes (and this, 
too, is saying much) look a passion as movingly as yours, and far more 
powerfully. Mrs walked into the drawing-room on the even 
ing of her arrival, leaning on her husband's arm, and I think | pever 
saw the five hundred nonchalants who throng that immense hall so 
With a figure as majestic as Juno, and her 





strongly impressed 
long fine neck drawn up to its fullest height, she feli into the tide 
of promenaders, and passed her Webster-like, lamping eyes slowly 
over the revolving multitude as they turned and re-turned, and | 
made up my mind at once, that if she was not the Rebecca of Ivan 
had 
She 


hoe, redirira, she was some celebrated woman of whom I 


heard, and whom I must contrive, at anv hazard, to know 


soon found an acquaintance, whose acquaintance I instantly made 
and now, after a week's devotion, | write of her with a mounting 
of reverent admiration in my heart, for she is all she has been said 
to be and more, and 1—will tell you more about her when we meet 

Then there are others, some of whom I have met before, and some 
of whom I have not—two much admired women, not long married 
of whom | had often heard, lovely beings both, and a Green Moun 


tain belle, riant and brilliant, and one or two lady-autocrats, an it 


tellectual and a fashionable, and a troop of others of various degrees 


of attractiveness, in the obscurest of whom it is possible there exist 


charms, which, in this confused manner of life, we have not d 


is 
covered, an’ who, with every claim to admiration and preference, go 
about with the wheel of society, cempletely lost among its more 
dazzling radu 

Am ng « ther hagate lles the wits here have got up a manuscript 


gazette, of which | inclose a specimen or two. It is circulated, of 


course, only among the i!2uminafi, and, of course, istolerably harmless 


The following ts said to have been found by the &/ seuse in 


the pantaloons pocket of a celebrated beau 
To-—— 

lady Mary. dearly 

etidy Y@ thousand times 
al! my notes "twas hinted clearly 
And aad expresely in my rhymes 
I think your voice wvery sweet 

I think vour eves are very blue 
Vou have the dearest little feet, 

Andy w'vea winning way with you 
Put, do you know, sweet lady Mary 
You're very, very visionary ’ 


lL love you 
ues 


| meeting a remarkably fat person on the piazza 
} came along, laying his hand on each of my fellow-lodgers—by their impre 


Oh yes! for you're is love with me! 
I'm very giad of it, I'm sure, 
But then you are nut rich, you see, 
And I—you know—I'm very poor 
'Tis true that I can drive a tandem, 
Tis true that I can turn a@ sonnet 
‘Tis true I leave the law at random, 
When I should study, (plague upon it.) 
1 waltz (you told me so) divinely, 
1 know the color for a glove, 
I think I flatter (don’t 1?) finely 
And I'mthe deuce at making love ; 
But this is not (excuse me) money, 
(A thing they give fur house and land.) 
And we must eat in matrimony, 
And love is neither bread nor honey 
And so—you undersiand ' 


The following is addressed tothe gentleman who keeps Congress 
hall. It is bagatelle of course, for the assiduous kindness and polite 
ness of Mr. W. leave no apology for complaint. The wonder 1s 
that so far from the city, he supplies the wants of his immens 
number of guests so well. Colorizing is a method of accommodating 
those (and there are many) who will go to no other house—i. ¢. send 
ing them out to lodge, though they dine, &c. at Congress-hall table 

LETTER TO MR, WESTCOTT. 
Colony of Batchelors—Extreme Settlem: 

Siz o'clock, A. M-—Mr. Westcott! Mr Waistcoat! this isan oererall’ Thar 
I am alive, Ithankthe gods! Thatl am up soearly, I may, without gratitude 
thank you. I left your house last night atanearly hour. With a repetition 
of your instructions, I departed for my probable lodgings. It rained. I was 
in pumps. Most pumps stand water. Mine donot. I reached the colony as 
a wooden clock in the next grocery struck twelve. There was no lamp, and 
you had given me no hint of the household geography. I felt for a door— 
entered—felt for a bed—woke a woman and a child, and retreated prec 
pitately. Iopened the next door, and listened. From a quintette of snores 
(male) 1 concluded it was occupied by my half-a-score of room-mates. En 
tered very gingerly. upon tiptoe, and put out my feelers fora bed. Laid my 
hand upon a whisker, and heard instantly the cock of a pistol, With a cold 


| sweat and a prayer for safe deliverance, I dropped upon my knees and rv 


mained crouched for five minutes. Ventured once more to feel for a bed 
Woke a very profane person, and missed a dress looking-glass, which s} 
edto pieces on the wall, just behind me Found a bed in the genera! 
turbance, and turned in with adelusive hope that my triala were over 
In about fifteen minutes afier the quiet of the room was restored, the d 
opened, and a gentleman entered with a very heavy tread. J remembered 
Iwas in thesixth bed He 





v 


cations, not very softly. He had felt of five, and I discovered by his solik 
quy that he thought there were but six beds in the room, though the natura 
syllogism in his mind, (that the sixth should be empty) did not occur to me 
He was down upon me the next moment with the weight of an elephant 


| That my ribs are not broken, I consider a speci] providence. Ihave the satis 
tm) f F 


faction of knowing what I can bearand survive. I write ina state of supe 
ficies’ Ihave nothickness. I shalltake you literally if you call mea far 
Nine o'clock, forenoon.—We are all prisoners. The porter has carrie 
our boots, and forgotten toreturn them. There are no slippers in the 
and it rains like a waterfall The fat gentleman is in a wounting passiot 
Of the rest, some swear by fits, and some sit, plaving a tune with their he« 
upon the bed, in sulky resignation. There is a mute understanding that break 


Use 


fast shouid not be mentioned. 

Eleven o'clock —No signs of the porter. The fat gentleman has w 
toCongress-hall in his stockings. There isa faint hope in the colony that 
porter may remember us by noon Two of our fellow sufferers have be 
I think I could chew a litle twine, or brown paper y 


to dress for dinner 


some satisfaction 


One o'clock —We have chosen a committee to strangle the porter 
come Two of the gentlemen are delirious. We have enacted 
“golino and his children starving inthe Tower.’ You-go-lean-o was play 


ed feelingly. Someof the audience were in tears 
Half past one. —Thank heaven « 


been strangle d. but the commiuttee were too weak. 


ur boots are here! The porter wast 
I wait for my t 


glass to dress for dinner 


The following was written to a lady who tied her broken sl.o¢ 
string round the author’s wrist, and bade him swear fidelity 


it for a week 














A lady's favor on my wrist 
lis no silver, nor of gold 
Tis 0 reath thats kissed 
Nor beads in lovely penance told 
Tis not of fowers and net of pear 
Nor dainty silk. nor braided curl 
Yetover ut my fancy lingers 
Andon it tondly gaze l now— 
She ¢t it with her own fair flogere 
And bade me swear on ita vow 
W hat was it, think you Entre rows 
The string that tied my lady's shoe 
Ob Cupid! that Thave it he 
The band that laced her toury feet 
That this old string, at sixpence dear 
Should e’'er have telt her pulses beat 
That this old broken string has swayed 
To her shabtankle’s spr ng nerse 
Has w r metion stirr nd played 
stil cloaging to the gracetul curve 
And now that mine—my pulse should flow 
Aud eweillto the same rit ns touct 
To the same Limit come and g 
Great V« 7 t not toe mnuecl 
Take the starr ’ s from your waiet, 
A st string would t etter taste 
vf well image t 
thongh Linwe un beauty's eve 
gh i dreathe 1s ty esphe 
™ ut st a a 
iw ® parting toke 
Tie some ng that st powe 
A cha been use t roke 
At ed glove, a taced Mower 
Some gt shee mv ye re @ 6 
= t ne means forget! cee 
And ve ¥y teare are “ 
Fore dl wimnase ss e 
I ge ether gt sw ¥ eart? 
Twou re me t t et whl 
For, lady (is it tery Worng 
We hate you whens ? ng 


e, wit 


The foregoing article was received from Mr. Wit . 
information that he would be in town, and prepared to enter 
course of a fe 


his avocations in this establishment, in the 


The announcement of his accession to the editorial departa 
the Mirror will be found in a succesding page 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SAILOR. 





“Misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows.’ 

| NEVER gaze upon a fine ship without emotion. It fills my 
mind with striking images, and seems like a messenger from the 
other world. It teems with spirit-stirring associations of dangers 
and wonders; of fields where the earth isclothed with a different ver- 
dure; of mountains that mingle with the skies; of climes where 
man and nature are seen under surprising forms, and where the 
very stars that crowd out upon the soft blue floor of heaven, like 
maskers ata revel, would flash on me with strange faces and in 
novel groups. Immortal Jove, what a sensation! to gaze upon the 
broad sky, and miss the very constellations you have traced since 
your childhood, or to behold them in such altered positions that you 
are bewildered even there, where, at home, through every change 
in the fickle hearts about you, these ever watchful and familiar 
friends were sure to be constant. How the mind of one who has 
sojourned for years in a single spot, contracts with the perpetual 
contemplation of its petty features, its common-place insignificant 
interests, its bargains, its friendships, its loves! How it opens and 
expands, as if endowed with new attributes, when borne from the 
narrow circle, abroad over opposite quarters of this revolving globe, 
where even the common earth and the everlasting heavens speak to 
it in a new language. I should fear to expose myself to the inten- 
sity of such feelings. I should tremble lest the flood of vast thought 
rushing through my mind, should overwhelm and wash away a 
world of pleasant prejudices and simple tastes; and, as some philo- 


sophers have argued upon the possibility of propelling an object so || 


tar beyond the attractive power of the earth as to prevent its return, 
so the impulse received by my imagination might hurl it too far 
above the gentle ties that keep it now for ever lingering about so- 
ciety, and force it, irrevocably, upon an endless and solitary flight, 
] was partly cured of this passion by hearing the history of poor 
Tom Harvey. He too had a propensity for travelling, from which 
the death of all those whom he most loved took every restraint. He 


also burned to fly from his tedious routine of stale objects and me- | 


lancholy meditations; and was eager to depart, as a prisoner is to 
be released from his dungeon. He longed to see the shores of his 
native land melting away, like a storm-cloud, in the horizon; and 
feel himself bounding over the waters in one of those winged crea- 
tures, and perusing with his own eyes each wonder in the page of 
life and nature. He had been quick and studious at school, and had 
therefore acquired a good educati n, although his parents, who held 
a respectable station in society, died before he was fourteen. The 
four succeeding years were spent in heart-sickening struggles among 
the crowd for leave to breathe the air of heaven, and keep up the poor 
existence of which he had already grown weary. Every month 
was fraught with labor unrewarded, and hope mocked. Disappoint- 
ment, humiliation, insult, at length drove him to a species of despera- 
tion. Poverty, grief, sickness, which came over him about that pe- 
riod, and certain other circumstances, needless to mention, com- 
He saw nothing 
hefore him but the prospect of want and misery, and nothing inthe 
retrospect but youth's clear and sunny tranquillity now passed away 
forever. To such a being a ship was full of fascination, and it was 
not long before he found himself on board the good brig Commerce, 
bound to the East Indies 


pletely cowed down his hope and ruined his peace 


Alas! how different is the reality from our anticipations of it! 
lhe farther he sailed from his once despised home, the more strongly 
his heart yearned towards it. The glorious freedom he expected he 
Poetry has a trick of 
shedding lustre upon things whic h, in real life, are dark and misera- 


found but slavery in one of i's worst forms 


ble. Poor Tom soon discovered the difference between his old 
lreams of the sea, while watching the vessel! as she lay like a rock 
upon the smooth water of the harbor, the silver-crested ripples break- 
ing against her side, and the toil of the laboring mariners when the 
rig hung upon the mountainous billows, or shook as they thun- 
lered over her deck. Behold the voung sailor-boy treading bis na- 
tive fields on his way from home, with the beauty of youth in his 
‘ountenance, and its light in his heart, and vou will scarcely recog 
nize him in the wretch wearied with work, submissive hke a dog 
to his master’s commands, drenched with the wintry waves, stiflen 
ed with cold and toil, creeping from his berth at midnight, just as the 
honey-heavy dew of slumber” had sealed hiseyes, and forced to mount 
the reeling mast amid the roar of surges. Poor Tom! Let not the 
cluldrenof luxury and ease complain at the outbreaking of thy mer 
tr soulon shore. Krief moment of mirth, and dearly bought with 
On their way to the East Indies 


many an hourof to:! and danger 
the master of the Commerce had directions to touch at a cluster of 
Islands in the South Pacific, for the purpose of obtaining a supply of 
acunous fish, only to be taken there, and of great value in China 
These islands were peopled by a race of savages, of which little was 
known. Report had sometimes represented them as ferocious can 
mibals, and again, as a peaceful and harmless people, with whom 
might be carried on a lucrative trad 





e. The bnig, atter a long and 
stormy voyage, at length reached these beautiful places. Tom, | 
fora moment, forget his troubles as a group of islands appeared 
in the tranquil sea, clothed with luxuriance, and loading the sur 
rounding air with fragrance. 
spent upon the upheaving deck, gazing on the everlasting ocean and | 


It is a thrilling sight, after months 


sky, and breathing the salt-sea air, with not a living creature abroad 
to remind one of bis race, as if a new flood, never to subside, had 
overwhelmed nature, and watching only the monsters of the deep, 
&s they come forth by chance from their hidden baunts, or the rest-! 


work for a while and laid down by 


less sea-birds wheeling and screaming; it is a thrilling joy, for the 
eye to dwell upon the grateful green of forests with their quiet 
} shadows, to smell the scent of flowery meadows, to tread upon the 
“ firm set earth,” to hear the bees and birds, and recognize the go- 
ings on of nature, as we loved them in our boyish days of idle hope 
and pleasure. 

Ido not know whether our poor sailor felt all these as I should 
feel them. Perhaps he thought too much of his safety, for he made 
one of twenty-five muscular fellows who, each armed with musket 
and sabre, and with pistols in his belt, slowly and cautiously ap 

| proached the Eden-looking spot, which might nevertheless be inha- 
hited by fiends, As they drew near the land they could see crowds 
of figures running to and fro upon the beach, and rapidly increasing 
| in numbers. It wasa glorious summer morning. Neither cloud in 
| the sky nor ripple on the sea, and the air so transparent as to render 
| objects distinctly visible at a great distance. The boat touched the 
|, beach. The captain ordered his crew to kneel down and kiss their 
| hands as a token of friendship. He then produced a tin vessel, and 
| made signs for water; then laid the cup at some distance upon the 
| sand, The savages approached. ‘They were of a black hue, but 
| beautifully formed, with athletic persons, round heads covered with 
|| soft curled dark hair, and large fierce eyes, which flashed with a sin- 
|| gular fire, and rolled in strong contrast with their tawny skins. 
|| They were armed with wooden spears and large bows and arrows 
|| At this moment one of the pistols was accidentally discharged. The 
| troop of barbarians were struck first with terror, and then apparent 
| ly with rage. They fled howling and yelling, but paused at the dis- 
|| tance of three hundred yards. 
|| ‘All hands to the boat,” shouted the captain. 
|| ‘The crew were together in a moment, and in such a way as to 











|| present the least front to the foe. A shower of arrows darkened the 
air, wounding several slightly. Another and another came, and 
they rushed forward within a more dangerous proximity. There 
| was but one thing to be done. The word was given for ten of the 
mer to fire their muskets, but above the heads of the enemy, so as 
| not to shed blood unnecessarily ; while the captain himself, to con- 
vince them of his power over them, levelled his piece directly at a 
|| ferocious giant, who rushed forward, spear in hand, and yelling like 
a very demon. The discharge was simultaneous. The natives fled 
again. The nearest fell, weltering in blood, rolled over several times 
on the sand, which he tore up with his hands and teeth, and then 
lay quiet enough. There was a moment's pause, broken by the 
low voice of the captain. 
“Load your pieces, men. 
trouble us again in a hurry.” 
The muskets were loaded. all hands ordered to the boat, and ther 
put off for the ship, from the deck of which they could see hun 
dreds of the natives thronging down around the body on the beach 


I think our big friend there won't 


The next dey the crew of the Commerce were again seen by their 
foes steering towards the island. They were received by a greater 
multitude, but with more marks of kindness. They selected one, 
who came timidly, but without any other arms than a spear. When 
the whites pointed to their mouths, to intimate thirst, and held up 
their cup, the ambaasador directed them toa wood not far off; then 
took the cup, went away, and presently returned with cool fresh 
water. The others came down slowly: but, as the men raised 
their muskets to their shoulders, they betrayed signs of terror, and 
would have fled again had not the captain, satisfied that they were 
sufficiently intimidated, boldly thrown down his piece, and walked 
forward alone to meet them. One after the other the crew did the 
same, leaving ten by the boat, prepared for action 

In this way familiarity and confidence were gradually established 
between the parties, until they became so friendly, and so far able 
to understand each other's wishes, as to enter upon a regular svs 
tem of bargaining 
utensils ; 


The whites gave beads, axes, and other usefu 
looking-glasses, feathers, with innumerable worthless 
gewgaws, and received in exchange pearl, spices, and particularly 
the fish before alluded to 

In the course of a couple of weeks they were on the most friendly 
terms. The chiefs of the tribes came freely on board the vessel 
and the crew went about the island in perfect security It seer 


understood that their communication would be mutually advant 
geous, and so much progress had they made in each others good wi 
ina month from the arrival of the Commerce, that the savage 


granted thecrew permission to build several rode log huts on shor 


where they might dry the fish and prepare t at their lewsur 
for the East India market 

One day the captain h vl sent the mate and ahout twenty-five of 
the hands on shore Tom was of the number. It was a pleasant 
afternoon, and, after having landed the party, two rowed the boat 
back to the brig, which lav at anchor about a mile off i litth 
harbor sheltered from the open sea The men were very leisure 
preparing for work; some wandering alout among the cocoa nut 
trees, others were drinking at the springs. Tom was cutting down 
a@ tree at a distance from the rest Phere was a boy belonging t 
the crew of a girlish face and form for so rou mm enterprise 


much beloved by all on board 





He was Tom's favorite, in particular 
They were always together when on shore, and Tom had awern to 
stand by him through all weathers as long as they lived This 
youth was lounging on the turf, and his « mpanion had ceased his 
hus sicle 
“| wonder, Tom,” said the boy what sort of wild beasts there 
are in these woods 
**None,” said Tom, 


their ears, and paint their skin, and hick up such a devil of a dust 


but those two-legged monsters, that cut 
when they get on all their trumpery 


“Bat I tell you, Tom replied Jack there ave beasts bere 
’ t 


though, shiver me, if I know what. Yesterday | walked into the 
big wood there, by that cocoa-nut tree, to get some of the nuts, when 
I heard a stirring in the bushes, and something like a couple of great 
eyeoe— 

“Why did not you shoot him, Jack ? 

“I did shoot at him, but the devil of anything could I find. I did 
think once ' 

They were interrupted ‘by a startling whoop; an arrow whizzed 
through the air, and lodged, quivering in the boy's bosom. He gasp 
ed a moment, there was a shivering over his young limbs, his eyes 





seemed wrenched around in his head, which fell back convulsively 
and Tom knew well enough that poor little Jack's pains in this 
world were over. ‘Thunderstruck and frightened, he heard the united 
yell of hundreds of savages. He started on his feet, and fled towards 
the shore. His companions had done the same; but were pursued 
by those ferocious devils with screams that might have almost arous 
ed the dead. The boat was gone. He could not swim. The rest 
were completely surrounded ; shouts, oaths, groans, yells rung in his 
ears; arrows were flying in the air, and, while the confusion called 
every eye to the spot where the principal butchery was going on, he 
climbed into an immense tree. There, his blood freezing with horror, 
he beheld a scene that almost deprived him of strength to cling to 
his hiding place The wretched victims were literally cut to pieces 
The whole body of combatants moved so near his plac e of conceal 
ment that he could distinctly behold every minute circumstance of 
the massacre. There were all the brave fellows with whom he had 
spent so many months of close intimacy hacked down before his 
eyes. Here, a well known bead rolled ghastly inthe sand; there, a 
generous friend was cloven down, and trampled beneath their feet 
The mate was well armed, and fought like a tiger; each pistol laid 
his musket stretched out another, and, when 
even transfixed with arrows, he dealt hissabre blows about with such 


a savage head low ; 


ferocity, that many a brawny bosom was gashed open, and many a 


muscular limb crippled for lif Atlengtha wretch hewed himdown 


with an axe from behind, and, the next moment his head was hurl 
ed through the branches of the tree wherein the shuddering spe¢ 
tator sat 
flew to the water and swam for his life. 


One of the men, with four or five miscreants at hie heels, 
An orrow pierced his arm, 
and he sank, but Tom could see him rise again, pull the weapon 
through the wound, and ply his desperate strokes till a boat from 
All the whites were 


the brig took him up. The sun went down 


slaughtered but three. ‘Tom knew them and loved them well, Two 
had mothers and sisters, and one a wife and children in his native 
town. They were bound, and on the spot a fire was lighted. What 
demon thrust all these monstrous sights before the eves of the tremb 


The cannibals, for such they proved to be, danced 


ling fugitive 
and howled about the lurid blaze as it cast a gloomy glare upon the 
surrounding scene; and, after an hour spentin this awful tru np! 
the three were led forth. ‘Tom moved to leap down, and defend then 

or share their fate ; but he recollected he was unarmed, None can tel! 
how sweet is life, even in its moet haggard form, ull brought to the 
crisis. First they selected a sturdy veteran, the old Ulysses of the 
crew, the most experienced and prudent of them all. ‘There was 
little alteration in his countenanes He had been close to death a 
thousand times before; life had never wooed him with many charms 
They made him kneel down; he cursed them heartily all round fro1 


mere halit; then commended his soul to merey They were still 
A fearful fascination kept Tovn's 


The ob! man then looked up firmly, and received the blow 


for a moment eves fastened to 


the spot 


that felled him like anox at the stall Anud shrieks and yells, he 
was cut to pieces, and the atrocious appetites of his murderers were 
glutted with human flesh W hen the next was selected, he shrunk 
and trembled A scream of anguish and desperation, that went 
through that one patys listener's bones like an electric shook, was 
ended by the fierce blow which consigned him to death. The last 
feeling himself drawn on the ground, wept, fell on his knees, and 
prave Il them t apare ! lite In hos fusion, he told them he had 
wife and clu ‘ th he w give the money, and, when they 
lragged him torwar lag tu butcher ped! ham and liftes 
his massive club, the t at ¢ with his frantic shrieks of agony 
magled with the vells of trramph and reprcing ‘Tom covered hi 
ears with hie ha “ 7 cl Avain he was bout to spring 
wn and deliwer himeelf uy bike ed his eye A fearful calm 
nes theught camet 1 t t nent umd yet, strange to eay 
tw { ywedl t 7 hope that he naght himself yet escape 
bik not i t te ovld easily procure a log and, with 
tha | thee Tle open ave ml w one oft the 
rm val ' tl i ‘ a rr ory he the echo ot 
whose voice had scarecly vet died away through the forest 
What would his wit | children sav to that?” thought Tow 
They are, perchance, at this moment wrapped in peacetul sleey 
slet . . ' 
lt i strange tirue. « ur ix the construction of the humar 
thatin the most awtul er after the first shock tt m calm 
und clear We can become f iar with any thing: and, while 
the orgies of these | an fiends went on, ar roke the silence of 
the night with riot, the sole surviver of the massacre had arranges 
his plans, and w sanguine, nav, sometimes happy to a trembling 
excess. at the anticipations of being once more in eafety. Gradually 
the wearied barbarians hushed their clamors. The flames dice 
awa at darkness came over the scene of blood ‘Tom woul 
save descended, but still several of the foe were awake He climbed 


slentiy up ito the thickest part ot the tree, and sat there, watch 


ing the dawn 4ll that dav he could hear the yell of warriors, and 
durst not therefore descend. At night he came down softly, and 
wandered towards tt eea-shore;: but there were figures moving 


about The shy was data with clouds Hie crawled beneath a 
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cocoa-nut tree, and breaking some of the nuts, drank the milk and 


ate the tender meat. But soon as the first sign of day appeared he 
slunk back to some secret hole, and hid himself again til night. 
Nothing could have kept up his spirits through that period but the 
conviction that he should reach the ship as soon as he could get to 
the beach. At night again he ventured forth; the clouds had all pass- 


ed away. A bright full moon poured her radiance down upon the 
water. The savages were nowhere to be seen. He trembled with 
delight. As he stole cautiously along the skirt of the wood to the 


well known beach, every step was a thrill. He could scarcely repress 
a shout of joy. ‘Tears of rapture rolled down his cheeks; when, at 
length, he suddenly turned the angle of the thick shadowy forest, 
harbor. He sprang forward as if hope 
when, horrorot horrors !—the brig 
The thought froze his 
death had grasped his 
He flung himself upon 


and came in full view of the 
had absolutely lent him wings ; 
was gone—gone, and left him alone, to die! 
warm blood in an instant. It 
high-beating heart with his skeleton tingers 


seemed as if 


the sand. ‘J will go back to these fiends,” he said, “and ye rish 
it once.” 
Night rolled onward, and morning came. The unfortunate sailor 


skulked about for three weeks, sleeping all day, and coming out for 
food in the night, when once again he stole down towards the beach, 
wretched and brooding over the best means of putting an end to his 
existence. “ And yet,” said he, ‘I can but 


I hasten death? whocan say what unlooked for accident may oceur ? 


die at last; why should 


what other ship may seek these shores 


He casts his eyes over the bay; he starts; he clasps his hands; rap- 
ture chokes his utterance: tears gush into his eyes A sail floats 
beautifully in like a spirit’ The breeze swells her canvass. She 


It is his own brig. 
nears the 


He 


steers towards the very spot where he stands, 
Is he dreaming Is it By 
He dare not shout; he cannot make them see a signal 


a mockery ? heavens, she 


shore ! 
kneels to heaven for assistance 
] 


And now the gray morning ushers in another day He has raised 


1 white signal which flutters in the wind, A boat is put forth from 
the vessel. He is in the arms of his companions, who had only v1 


sited a neighboring island. They look upon him as rescued from 





phic mind, not the raving of a wandering one. It is like the stir- 
ring of a stream lapsing with the tide, not lashed with the tempest. 
We admire these appeals to the reflection of the people. They may 
lose him temporary plaudits, but they form the surest foundation for 
permanent fame. His last appearance and benefit were on Monday, 
in Richard. 

A fashionable audience assembled on Tuesday to enjoy the fiftieth 
representation of the best opera, and one of the most popular enter- 
It is curious to 
It is sure 


tainments ever produced on any stage—Cinderella. 
observe the regpectability of the pit on these occasions. 
to be thronged with gentlemen, who listen with attention and applaud 
no whistling, no apples and pea- 


with taste. There are no cat-calls, g; 
nuts, by which the patrons of a lower order of dramatic exhibitions 
help along the passage of the old gentleman with the forelock. by 
the way, although it goes sadly against our inclinations, we shall 
by too unmixed. Indeed, 


y in this attractive piece, are not ve 


never wih character as critics praise 





errors of grammar and orthoe; 


nial. Mr. Placide invariably mispronounces “ portentous There 
is no such word as “ portendious’’ in the language. Mrs. Wallack 
continues to inform us, that the mice will “ make excellent steed,” 


and Mr. Jones yet receives applause for the following little piece of 


sentimental bad grammar: “ Condescension and humanity to our 


inferiors becomes all ranks,” which he delivers with suitable dignity, 
Murray to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We shall sustain a temporary loss in the absence of Mrs. Austin, 
who is about to visit Baltimore for a few weeks 

Rossini’s overture to William Tell has been several times perform- 
ed tor the 


} 


purpose of displaying a pleasing and picture like represen- 
tation by Mrs. Barrymore, and others of the company. It illustrates 
Scheffer’s print of the Widow.” The groupings are 


rich and beautiful, and the adaptation of action to the expressive 


Soldier's 


und sweet music by which it is accompanied, 1s highly effective in 
arousing the mind and hurrying away the imagination. It is alto- 
gether quite prettily got up. 


We learn, with pleasure, that Mr. Forrest will appear on the nine- 


in the course of his engagement, 


written expressly for him. 
| 


It is his 


teenth instant, 
to produce the ‘ 


purpose 


| 
a 


iV 


no doubt, as he richly « 


Gladiator travec 








the jaws of death. The shores of his home rise up in the horizon, || After so long an absence, he will leserves, 
He tells the story to his children around the winter fire.* X. | meet a cordial reception 
THE DRAMA. THE BOWERY THEATRE. 
This establishment has built up a high reputation for tragic per- 
THE PARK THEATRE, formances, and the taste and enterprise of the manager will not, we 
Mr. Cuarces Kean made his appearance last week in Richard the trust, co unrewarded, ‘The ppany lave sustained, among others 
third. The house was well filled with a discriminating audience, A new Way to Pay « D) Ni eth * William Tell, 
who greeted the return of this young favorite with a right friendly King John,’ &c. Mr. Pearson has appeared, of whom we have 
welcome. The first three acts were rather tame, but correctly, and not yet had an opportunity to form an opinion, Itis to be hoped 
it times, beautifully read. Mr. Kean’s faults, “ for every man” hath that the engagements entered into with the several gentlemen 
faults, are such as practice and experience will correct. He some- |) who have so ably supported the best standing tragedies, are not 
times overlooks a point, and occasionally manifests a want of self. to be re linguished. Whatever may be their faults, they are coun- 
possession, which may be ascribed to the diffidence of youth, alone, | rbalanced by their merits, and we believe the public are ready 
in a land of strangers, amid a galaxy of other dissimilar and power- to Warrant their permanent employment, Mra. Drake is also an 
ful attractions, and necessarily in his range of perts, following close interesting actress, and her services in the laudable undertaking of 
upon the track of the most skillful, brilliant, and extraordinary play- representing a number of the best plays prope rly, can searcely be 
ers of the age Notwithstanding these disadvantageous influences, | dispensed with, The present company require but few alterations 
he wins his way, with a steady progress, in the esteem of the public | to make it strong and successt l. Supernumeraries should not be 





























by dint of actual and increasing merit. His requisites for the stage | thrust forward into prominent parts, Surely, itis not mopossible to 
we gradually becoming more clearly apparent. Asa reader, he is | procure those able to fill them. Ifthere be any difficulty, it results 
chaste and impressive. His voice is not powerful, but its want of from the abuse of the starring system. An individual no sooner 
trength is in a great measure counterbalanced by the distinct- | feels himself advanced beyond the awkwardness of a mere 
ness of his enunciation. The words come from his lips like new than he will be satistied with no less than the first line, forgetting that 
coins. His eyes are large and finely expressive, and sometimes light) he may be excellent in Antonio, and ridicul in S wk. The 
up with that passionate and speaking look peculiar to his father tage will never be correctly disciplined and pie 
hushing the house to stillness. ‘Thus is rendered distinctly audible rants receive a rough handling from the critic vst 
the lowest sound of a voice, the under tones of which are extreme- to Mr. Hamblin the feasibility of strengtle = 
ly sweet, and easily modulated to the note of any feeling, His every branch, for the purpose of producing plays, with which the 
person is well formed, his gestures graceful and appropriate, and @udience are not so familiar, Shakspeare may be drawn on large 
his attitudes carefully studied and picturesque. The last two acts ly, and, doubtless, with profit, Messrs, Booth, Hamblin, Coopet 
of Richard were fiery, impetuous, and beautiful; open to criticism ind several others whom we could name, with Mesdames Dut! 
ut more open to admiration; and his transformation was acknow- @0d Drake, would sustain the leading characters, with advantage 
lodged by frequent bursts of applause. His second appearance was to themselves, and to the gratification of the public Where is Mr 
1 Sir Giles Overreach. The house was again good, and evidently Thayer, for the comic parts Ile isan universal favorite. Mrs 
ratified. On Saturday, he played Hamlet excellently, and, in pas- Drake took her benefit on Monday evening. Mr. Booth’s engage 
sages, strikingly well. Mr. Kean is naturally a quiet actor, His ment has closed, it is to be hoped, only for a time. The popular 
violent scenes are sudden, and show better by the contrast. He sel- drama ofthe Water Witch has been re-produced. Although no friends 
m, if ever, resorts to stage trick. If he ean avoid ranting, without | to this species of exhibition when it excludes more elevated enter 
violating the intention of the text, he always appears to prefer the tttnments, it may be judiciously used as an auxiliary, and the pr 
I 
udgment of the critic to the acclamations of the crowd, although an sent one Is “ got up’ with unusual eflect 
inostentatious display of thought will sometimes be received in 
silence, When a piece of noisy declamation would have secured ap- G 
mr . The leadi r : : 3 LITERARY NOTICE 
plause he leading characteristics of his acting are tenderness and 
reflection. His “to be or not to be,’’ is delighttul tor its calm, quiet 
; \ M G \ I 
simplicity, ts depth and feeling. It is the meditation of a philoso Ty N \ 1 etl mt 
* We thank on non X for i . E \ y has \nast s, or every ought to read it 
it it closely | ' tot fc { t ’ ' “ ’ 7 { 
: pastry ha ge : ‘ - y - It is a stors owever Terent the scenes | »Which the hero is led 
rr relate them vw i v I'v not unlike Gil Blas, t is, 1 rked throughout by the development 
it re aty nt exhibited at Tann u Wey of striking practical truths, naturally illustrated by easv and yet 
. i y “ i ing ! rw kw , ‘ 
t S hend end face of on The a laree fer rpar. @Xtremely interesting incident. Although a r ce, it will not be 
1 ur, of r savage Othello will attract 1 Thev have a fi ippre ted it by an efk t the 1 which the mere 
mptt and hats, wear ert ! t t hind of } , 
f their own manufacture, and display a vy tv oft 1 np! é sechers alter MaWhiIsh sel entality Ww ¢ unwilling or unable 
war The cur bserver will be surpr to learn veral g mal It is cal ted to amuse ‘ isure of the intelligent 
ms respecting t lar race of say They have ‘ is } , 
' le ) ir . Neverv torm ot w } h 1 ' —— ' } . n thie wary « t sele t novels 
except those of the hiefs, to make room for ‘rgrown p As the reputation of Anastasius is firmly establishe we refrain 
Although inhabiting ad ning islands, their | 1 ’ not u f. . < . 
¥ eachother appears much older than nenion * : ! ny other extr I l J 
znorant of all m sof designat eira Ed: N. ¥. Wi t i yin ¢ st 





“ The vast and high enclosure of the bagnio, situated contigu- 
ously to the arsenal and the docks, contains a little world of its 
own, but a world of wailing! One part is tenanted by the prisoners 
made on board the enemy’s ships, who, with an iron ring round 
their legs, await in this dismal repository their transference on board 
the Turkish fleet. This part may only be called a sort of purgatory 
The other is hell in perfection. “It is the larger division, filled with 
the natural subjects of the grand signior, an their real or su; 
posed misdemeanors have brought to the abode of unavailing tears 
Here are confined alike the ragged beggar urged by famine to steal! 
a loaf, and the rich banker instigated by avarice to deny a deposit ; 
the bandit who uses open violence, and the baker who employs fa 
weights ; the land robber and the pirate of the seas, the assassin 
and the cheat. Here, asin the infernal regions, are mingled natives 
of every country—Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Gipsies 
and are confounded individuals of every creed—the Mahommeda: 
the Christian, the Hebrew, and the Heathen. Here the proud and 
the humble, the opulent and the necessitous, are reduced to the 
direst of equalities, the equality of torture. But I err: for should 
some hapless victim—perhaps guilty of no other crime than that of 
having excited the sultan’s cupidity—still wear on his first entrance 
the livery of better days, his more decent appearance will only ex- 
him to harsher treatment Loaded with the heaviest fetters 
linked to the most loathsome of malefactors, he is c« mye lled to pur 
chase every alleviation of his burthen, every mitigation of his pair 
at the most exorbitant price ; until the total exhaustion of his slen 
der store has acquired him the privilege of being at least on a ley 
with the lowest of his fellow-sufferers ; and spared additional tor 
ments, no longer lucrative to their inflictors. 

‘Every day a capital, fertile in crimes, pours new offenders int 
this dreadful receptacle; and its high walls and deep 
sound every instant with imprecations and curses, uttere d in allt} 
various idioms of the Ottoman empire. Deep moans and disn 
yells leave not its answering echoes a Fy 
morning until night, and trom night until morning, the ear is stun 
ned with the clang of chains, which the galley-slaves dr 
when toiling at their tasks. Linked together two and two for lit 
should they sink under their sufferings, they still continue thi 
linked after the death of either; and the man doomed to live o1 
drags after him the corpse of his dead companion. In no 
can the eve esc ape the spectacle of atrocious punishme n 
indescribable wretch, 
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igonies, Here perhaps you see a Whose 
stiffened limbs refuse their office, stop suddenly short in the mi 
of his labor, and, as if already impassable, defy the stripes that | 
open his flesh, and wait in total immobility the last mercifu 
that is to end his misery; 
foaming with rage and madness, turn against his own pers 
desperate hands, tear his clotted hair, rend his bleeding boson 
dash to pieces his head against the wall of his dungeen. 
A long-unpunished pirate, a liberated galley-siave, Achmet-r 
was the fiend of hell who, by his ingenuity in cont 
his infernal delight in bel 
t! chief ins] or of this 
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not vet complete Only permitted thus far to exercise his cra 
mortals, he still was of wed to calculate what degree of ror 
human frame could bear, and to proportion the pain he inflicts 
the powers of suflering which man possessed, lest, by despat 
his victims too soon, he should defeat his own ain He w 
vet received amo s brother demons, in the odes W 
torments do not |} and where the suflferer’s I 
creased in an inf ratio 
Of this trut! very hour of mv arrival had aforde 
sorely lamented proof! An Armenian cashier, suspecte ‘ 
holding from the sultan—sole heir to all his officers—the ce . 
cit st | pas! had just been delivered over into Achmet’s! 
! many were the days of bliss to which the executioner look« 
ward in the diligent per , ice of his office. Cn the st 
1of the rack, out of sheer malice, the seraff expi 
I'wo davs later, the w le of Achmet’s prospects of s 
! piness Were near « ing toa close Some wretches 
his cruelty toa state of idness, had sworn his destruct i 
t s, thed be their cks, could be of no use to the 
ing their pa se. ‘The etermined to crush him with the 
\ll at the same instant fell with their whole weight upon th 
cutioner, or ‘ the own companions already pressing 
round the strate ster in hopes of " ing his - 
iving tumulus. But A et’s good star prevailed—e f 
it itl Wa eted iers rescued the miscreant i 
to Wreak se ppomnted ¢ mies his fiercest \ 
I D I I I Ry T M ] 
i I 
We greet every we i ithe pen of Mr. Moore wit \ 
interest The munificent citt of poet enius bestow 
v nature doe tseemt thi s it has ck f 
pleasures and the duties of ordinary lif nd he descends t 
egions of Lallah Rook Anacreon to examine the 
usy wo it him, w lestv and st “ 
1 to his friends, as it has t 
« irity wil t Wor ! 
Pita thus represented 
I cannot says | resist the gratific n of 
words of Ww consc1ous that t imi “ 
frank, si j ‘ s unfolded itself be re 
foregoing page DV turther comme it 
superfluous I t ! and heart imces = 
« said to have ent it t 
tastes, | ts ot <Ing suits i \ 
this simplicity the si © resulting t 
the In stre hot his 1 a Palents 
1 t Wo I WwW nt of s had « 
ve rded af r «Micient light 
We have through the edition bef Us 
to perceive that it comprises incidents caleulat 
re ra ‘ ecul valuable trom: the ‘ 
of the write it as we understand that it will f t 
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THE FINE ARTS. 








ENGRAVINGS, 

We have before us three copperplate engravings, forwarded by 
the politeness of Carey & Lea, of Philadelphia. The first is en- 
titled the Hungarian Princess, by IIlman & Pilbrow: a very pretty 
face and attitude; the costume light and graceful. The next isa 
spirited battle-scene in the Holy Land, by Ellis. The two promi- 
nent figures are Richard and Salladin. The majestic, Macready- 
like head of the lion-hearted warrior, and the whole front and bear- 
ing of his horse, will be particularly admired. The last, by Durand, 
represents the faithful Sancho, seated in presence of the duchess, 
and several members of her family. The groupings are natural. 
The homely countenance of the squire, and the acid expression in 
the antique physiognomy of the matron, afford a striking contrast 
to the youthful beauty of the lady. The dgapery and furniture are 
skilfully executed. These fine engravings will embellish the At- 
lantic Souvenir for the coming year. 

TRE BRIDESMAID. 

A number of superb plates are to be seen at the store of Peabody 
& Co. among which is that bearing the above title, engraved by 
Bromley, from a painting by E. Varris. It is one of the most un- 
exceptionable specimens of the art with which our transatlantic 
friends have furnished us. The extreme loveliness of the female 
face and form, the tear glistening on her cheek, the forgotten wreath, 
the polish of the marble table, the reflection of the flower and column 
in its mirror surface, and the wonderful softness and transparency 
which overspreads the whole piece, are evidences of a superior 
hand. The original painting from which this masterly production 
was taken attracted unusual attention at the British gallery. The 
New Monthly Magazine observes, that it is “a delicious illustration 
The bridesmaid is mournful 
but not from envy; it is for the loss of one who has passed the 
threshold of her own home to enter that of another.’ 


of one of Haynes Bayley’s songs. 





‘- The bridal is over, the guests are lgone 

The bride's only sister sits weeping alone 

The wreath of white roses ts torn trom he - 

And the heart of the bridesmaid is desolate now 
NEW MUSICAL PUBI AT \ 


Since our last notice Bourne has issued “ Here, ‘tis set down, 
my lord,’ from Cinderella ; “ A Grecian Air; “ Now to the lists,” 
by Lee ; *‘ Away with grief and sorrow,” a duet, by Pons; and the 
“ King of England's waltz,’ by Wolfe. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE Pt 
Tue fact is universally conceded that no periodical can exercise 
i beneficial influence upon the literature of a people, unless directly 
a variety of talent to secure a continual supply of 


The time is rapidly passing away when our 


supported by 

NAL composition 
reading community will be satisfied with the refuse of a foreign 
market. We are not blind to the excellence of many articles writ- 
ten abroad : a moderate number of selections, chosen with care, add 
to the piquancy and spirit of a publication; but the groundwork 


} 


be ORIGINAL; the principal fountain must be within itself, or 


Mere com- 
pilations, which profess to be such, have a value, but it is distinct 
from that of native literature, which must be formed upon internal 
circumstances, and result from the healthy development of native 
Writers, 
of our countrymen, on which may be reared a system of painting, 


must 
it cannot possess an individual and national character. 


The foundation is already laid in the taste and disposition 


engraving, music, poetry, and every bran h of literature, altogether 
ourown. When this journal was commenced, the field was com- 
paratively uncultivated. Few American periodicals were then em- 
bellished with plates or music, or contained much original compost 
tion; little or no attention was paid to the typography, and they 
were printed on paper of inferior quality. Impressed with the be 
lief that every improvement would be promptly supported, we were 
the first to introduce these embellishments, and we have strenuously 
persevered in the endeavor to impart additional interest and value 


toeach successive volume. Notwithstanding a throng of difficulties, 
we have been cheered on our way by almost every respectable press 
in the Union, and generously assisted by the unbought and unso- 
licited aid and encouragement of scholars, and authors, and the 
enlightened individuals of the country ; to whose approbation 


fluence we here gratefully ascribe much of our success. Our 


most 





t of correspondents thus embraces many of the first writers of the 
1. We pass over without comment the unkind, unprovoked, 
ks, which have occasionally produced 








we must add, undeserved at 





a discord in the general voice. 

Having completed numerous arrangements for the future orna 
mental and typographical embellishments, we shall hereafter direct 
I We take 
much pleasure, therefore, in announcing to our readers that the 
American Monthly Magazine has been united to the New-York 
Mirror, and that Natuaniet P. Wits, Esq. will, from this period, 
be an associate editor of the joint establishment 

The American Monthly Magazine has been hitherto conducted 
ina manner which has elicited general admiration ; and the literary 
productions of its editor have been so widely circulated, both here 
and in Great Britain, and with so many testimonials of public favor 
48 to render superfluous any observations on his ability from our 
pen. To doubt that the pages of the Mirror will derive new inte 
fest from this a 





exclusive attention to the LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 





‘ession, would be, on our part, only an affectation 


of diffidence which we are far from feeling, and would offer but an 
equivocal comment upon the taste of our patrons 
We trust that the subscribers to the American Monthly will be 


| satisfied with an arrangement which insures to them more frequent 


productions from Mr. Witts, and the results of his ample and ez- 
clusire exertions. 

In conclusion, we take occasion to say that we shall persevere in 
our design to render the New-York Mirror an instructive, amusing, 
and diversified journal, adapted to the tastes and wants of intelligent 
families of all classes, calculated for preservation in volumes, and 
furnishing sufficient practical and scientific information and literary 
merit to form a useful, elegant, and permanent source of gratifica 
tion long after the date of its appearance 


The steel We have intentionally delayed the publi 
cation of two engravings, in order to afford time for the artists to 
finish them according to their own taste. "These will be superior to 
any ever published in this journal. The first is a beautiful viaNeTTs 
title-page, from the burin of Mr. Duran 
L-STREET, including the old Federal Hall, in which 
General Washington was inaugurated President of the United 
States, and displaying the costume, &c. of the times. This inte 
resting subject was executed by Hatcu and Smituir. They were 
both painted by Mr. Wetn, (the latter from an old picture, 
ly for the Mirror, and will appear in the course of a few weeks. 


eng rarings.- 


the second, a view of a 


SECTION OF Wal 


express 


Veeting of American citizens in Paris in behalf of the Poles.- 
We have lately received a communication from a friend in Paris 
enclosing the proceedings of a numerous meeting of American citi 
zens, resident in that metropolis, assembled forthe purpose of adopt 
ing measures to afford aid to the Poles. ‘The aim of the resolutions 
passed on the occasion was to invite General Lafayette to become the 
agent for remitting the money collected here and in that city, to 
the proper Polish authorities. The amount received was six thou 
sand three hundred franks 
which is highly respectable, we find the names of several ladies 


In glancing over the list of subscribers 


We are gratified to observe the unanimity of sentiment which per 
vades Americans in every quarter of the globe, and, especially, t 
perceive that our fair countrywomen participate in those generous 
fee lings which, after all, derive their greatest impulse from them 
Natives from almost every part of the Union were present, and the 
greatest harmony prevailed. ‘The co-operationof Lafayette is a suffi 
cient pledge that the donations, which may be transmitted to his dire« 
tion, either from this country or any part of France, will not suffer the 
fate which attended the funds collected for the Greeks 
will remember with anxiety for the reputation of the country, that 


Our readers 


F’roma recent 
the 


these were shamefully wasted and misappropriated 

conversation, with Dr. How: vuthor of 
History of the Greek Revolution,’ 
for Havre, on his way to Greece, we learn, with pleasure » that the 


however, valuable 


who sailed in the last packet 


Greeks themselves continue to express the most ardent gratitude 


towards, and confidence in, the citizens of the United States; and 
were prompt in attributing the misuse of their supplies to certain 
speculators among the agents, who richly merit the infamy lr 


Howe related to us several interesting occurrences to prove this fact 
*“ We do not believe,” said a Greek to the historian, “ that the Ame 

rican people would send us donations with one hand, and rob us of 
them with the other.’ The relief forwarded to Lafayette, 
can fear will be subject to any casualty of this deseription 


no one 
Among 
those present at this meeting, we notice several of our acquaintance 
and we should feel un 
feigned pleasure in transferring the entire to these 
The chair was filled by Mr 


and others greatly esteemed in this country 
pr ceeding 


columns, if our space would permit 

















Cooper. We make room for the following address from his pen 
TO THE AMERICAN PE I 
Your countrymen at Paris ve et idress y 
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astrous war, the means of intellugence, and t use fortut 
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manity, they forget the s liness of them mus er, and urge thew req 
With the confidence of ment har with v I lant py 
The necessity of order and of defence hasgiver rth to natior Tn the 
course of ages, familie nt nnunities, and f t vate fr 
tions of origin, language t sage are derived the fee gs ar t 
which bind a people toe Next tie of “ nites 
man to his country is the strongest The sentir 1 pat ! z 
the purest that adorr man nature experience | shew 
not be destroyed wit ut bringing w yee ' a et 
jualifies its subjects forall aspiring noble enterpr levers ' 
which distinctive character at bits e been forme , x 
tion, national virtue seems ly nece y tonational eais ( j 
fal pon a people like glit, checking the rren f its gene 
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Im these musical days, in order to furnish a greater variety of excellent protections, we deem it expedient, occasionally, to introduce compositions arranged for the flute and uitar, as well as for the piano 

er with duets, glees, waltzes, marches, &c. The selection which follows, it will be observed, is printed with smaller notes than those 
ate style, would 
It is from the foundry of Mr 


It is also our intention not to publish songs exclusively, but to vary the or 1 Ww) t 
hitherto used. ‘The great perfection to which the art of casting music type has arrived in this country enables us to compress within a small space, pieces which, in the ordinary coppe 
The type is extremely neat, distinct, and beautiful, being every way equal, if not superior, to the best in Europe. 


occupy several pages. ‘I'he annexed is of this description. 
James Conner, of this city. 


ARABY’S DAUGHTER, 


With variations for the Flute—composed by William Wood, Jun. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER IN NEW-YORK, 
PY 8S. WOODWORTH 
Tris month was so called from the Latin word septem, seven, it 
being the seventh month of the ancient year, which commenced 
with March, The Saxons called it grist month, because they car 
ried their new corn to mill at that period 
September has been distinguished by many remarkable events, a 
few of which shall here be reeapitulated. A.D. 1757, Lafayette was 
born on the sixth; 1759, Quebec was taken by the British, under 
General Wolf, who fell in the contest on the twelfth; 1776, the city 
of New-York was taken possession of by the 
fifteenth; 1780, the treason of Arnold was detected by the capture of 


tritish army on the 


Major Andre, on the twenty-third ; 1783, the treaty of peace between 
England, America, France, &c. was signed at Paris on the third; 
1812, the city of Moscow was destroyed by fire on the fourteenth ; 
IR13, the American Enterprize captured the English Boxer on the 
filth ; Perry’s victory on Lake Erie occurred on the tenth; and Mac 
donough’s victory on Lake Champlain, on the eleventh in the fol 
lowing year 

The eighth day of September is observed by the Roman Catholics 
Nativity of the Blessed Vir 


It iscelebrated with much pomp in Spain and Italy, and in 


as « religious festival, in honor of the ‘ 
gin,” 
deed generally by the Maria 
reliance on the efficacy of the virgin 

The fourteenth, called the Holy Rood Dav, was formerly observed 
n England, as weil as in other countries of Europe. It was institut- 
of the cross, or hé ly rood, 
the 
plundering of Jerusalem by Cosreos, king of Persia, about the vear 


O15. It was once a holiday with the boys of Eton school, 
permitted to go out into the 


al on account of the recovery of a piece 


} 


by the emperor Heraclius, after it had been carned away on 


who were 


woods and gather nuts, with a portion 


of which they were to make presents to the different masters, It 
was ordered, however, that before this leave was granted, they 
should write verses on the fruitiulness of autumn, and the colds 


and storms of advancing winter. 
the twenty-first St. Mat 
thew’s; the twenty-sixth St. Cyprian'’s; the twenty-ninth St. Mi 


The seventeenth ia St. Lambert's day ; 


chael's, or Michaelmas day, which is a grand festival in the Ro 
mish church, and celebrated with extraordinary splendor An ex 
positor on the Common Prayer Book tells us, that *‘the feast of St 


Michael and All Angels” 


what benefitsare derived from the ministry of angels 


ple may know 
As heathen 


ism (says he) has its tutelar deities for particular countries, towns, 





was instituted that the pe 


and places, so the Romanists assigned patron-saints and angels not 


only to these, but to professions and trades, and to each member of 


m religionists, who place the greatest 


| the human body, besides invoking separate saints against various dis 


eases, and even making them guardians over different animals.” In 


los . 
England, a universal custom prevails of eating a goose on Michael 
}mas day, which is generally attributed to the circumstance, that 


Queen Elizabeth on that day happened to be feasting upon that 


}savoury bird, when she received the news of the defeat of the Spa-! 


nisharmada. “ But this only proves,” says the author of “ Festi 
vals, Games and Amusements, Ancient and Modern,’’* “that the 
practice then prevailed; and it is known to be not only much 
more ancient than Elizabetl's time, but to have obtained in other 
countries, Antiquaries have exhausted conjecture and research 
upon this subject; and it seems hardly necessary to seek any other 
origin for the custom than the simple fact, that stubble geese are at 

this season in their highest state of perfection 
On the twenty-third of this month the sun enters the sign Libra 
The hanging balance that doth weig 


h the light 
share t t 


Giving an equa Jay and night, 


the days and nights now being of an equal length, as they were on 


the twenty-first of March This sign of the zodiac is represented 


by our figure of the goddess Astrea, or Justice, on the cupula of the 
vity-hall ; 
Who 
N 


er trends bel 


lea 7 


wil 
w tramp 


w dispute 


ime benvath her foot 


Speaking of time, however, induces us to ask when will his face 


be illuminated with gas? a spectacle long since promised by the 
fathers of the city, who seem 

To take no note o 

“To give itt 


time Dut Ov ite loss 


en a tongue ts wise in them 


dut for some time past the old dotard appears to have been actually 
tongue tied, and if we mistake not, the string can now be seen ex 
tending from the bell to the steeple 


it 


Our present business, how 


ever, is with Justice, and requires an expert penman to write 
against dime with success 

Astrea was said to be the daughter of Astreus, king of Arcadia, 
though some assert that her father was ‘Titan, the brother of Saturn 
and that her mother was no less a personage than the blushing 
Aurora. Others, again, make her the daughter of Jupiter and 
Ther Thus, it that 


origin as on the of Justice I 


us appears opinions vary as much on the 


character ‘or ourselves, we most co- 


gently and piously believe, that she is “the child of twenty enght 


fathers,’ in commen-counci! assembled. The poet tells us, how 
} ‘ " , , j 

ever, that she lived upon earth only during the golden age; and that in 

the succeeding ages of brass and tron, she was driven to heaven by 

the wickedness and impiety of mankind. She was then placed 


among the constellations of the zo , and emploved in distributing 





an equal proportion of light to all mankind She is represented as 
* This valuable and amusing work form e¢ (twenty-fourth wlime of H 
per's Family | Nprigves an eppendisz on the subjectof amue 





ments in tle Unite 


scales in one hand, and asword in the other. 


September, in New-York, is the first pleasant month after June 
| That sultry period of six weeks, yclept the dog-days, tern 
the fifth instant, and the heat generally begins to sbate about th 
This year, however, the change occurred on the twen 


same date 


a virgin, with a stern but majestic countenance, holding a pair 


ty-eighth of August, since which the longest article in the 


might be read by an alderman, after dinner, without sensibly increa 
ing his perspiration, or putting him to sleep much sooner than usua 


The citizens who have been rusticating in the Jerseys 


Rockaway, or quaffing draughts of love and soda at the Spring» 
are now eagerly flocking into town, with the economical reso! 
of redeeming their recent expenses by a c 


ness. 


ladies return with thoughts and ideas various, indefinite 
ing, like their own personal charms. Some to sigh in singk 


ness, some to revel in newly awakened hopes, and to drea 


The ladies—heaven, in its mercy, 


! 


lose a! 


lic 
piicat 


for ever bless 


autumn wedding-dresses, plumb-cake, and plain gold 
g I I g 


hath 


wnt 


+} 


n 


rings 


& 


some to superintend the affairs of their own little kingdoms 


sweet home.” 


Notwithstanding Blair's dissertation upon Macpherson’s sple! 


book, and the ingenious reasoning with which he advocates 


OSSIAN. 


inates 


hem! 


blesse 


Mirror 





thenticity of Ossian’s poems, there is a strong argument against 


to be derived from the works themselves 
characters are too sensitive, romantic, and effeminate 


for 


In the first } lace the 


any 


country, especially for their own, and the females act under t! 


tinual influence of tender and excessively refined feelin: 


There is a wan 


pulses totally incompatible with their avocations 


of that wild disposition inherent in human nature, and w 


course of life pursued by the heroes and their mistresses 


hardened, practical, ferocious, and revengeful 


Yet dv 


father pardoning the slaughterer of his son trom an abstra 


of high-minded honor, and other equally incredible exan 


natural virtue 


The women are accustomed to all the har 


war and the chace, and inured to wants and exposures s 


render them independent and masculine 
tive 


the: 
tne 


beauty, 
lingly 
they 


and ce 


novel-reading, and 


r skins are 


for love 


ner 


thousand eight hundred 


ine Sth 


with 


us 


~w 


a fidelity wo 


laughter ot 


yet th 


r bosoms are 


ilive to all the most refined and exquisite 





tay 


luxury 


and thirty-one 


In the 


‘sal 


\ 
ile 


we 


t prom 


ea 


ay 
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